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Commodity Highlights 

Wheat: The 1977 winter wheat 
crop estimated at l t 477 million 
bushels, 6 percent below last year 
but improved from December... 
spring acreage likely off 15-20 per- 
cent..odds favor total crop near 2 
billion bushels if weather stays good 
...continued large supplies likely in 
1977/78... prices near loan likely, 
new crop futures generally agree-, 
limited storage capacity in some 
areas may further depress prices at 
harvest..l976/77 season closed with 
stocks over 1 billion bushels...prices 
slumped to around $235 per bushel 
at K.C. in late May* lowest for that 
date in 5 years... ex ports remain 
weak.. .feeding likely to pick up... 
loan activity heaviest since 1971. 



Soybeans: Soybean prices 
high-.crush now declining.. .May 
export inspections pointed to cooling 
in exports, toc.but soy oil exports 
pushed up t now expected to run 
about 70 percent above 1975/76.. 
1976/77 soybean carryover bare- 
boned 65 million bushels... prices 
still strong, bouncing in the $9-10 
per bushel range at Chicago after 
peaking near $10.50 in late 
April... prices will stay sensitive to 
crop developments in coming 
weeks...l977 acreage probably will 
surpass the almost 56 million acres 
indicated on April l...favorable 
weather could bring 1.6-billion- 
buahel crop, unfavorable weather 
0,2 billion less.. . chances good for 
larger crop.. .but worry has surfaced 
over recent hot, dry weather. 

Feed grains: Feed use lagging, 
despite larger livestock output and 
higher soy meal and hay prices... 
exports rock along near year ago... 
carryover stocks to mount, com 
stocks could be largest since 1972... 
corn prices around $2.40 per bushel 
at Chicago late May, 50 cents under 
year earlier... prices relatively steady 
to slightly lower in coming weeks- 
odds now favor,another big crop in 
1977 if weather stays good. ..but note 
December futures near $2.45 a 
bushel, well above estimated prices 
for a large cropi.. reasons: technical 
strength from proteins and specu- 
lative demand from weather uncer- 
tainties... December basis is narrowing. 
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Hay: May 1 stocks down a 
fourth...March- April alfalfa prices a 
tenth above last year at $81 a 
ton.. .large 133-miUion-ton crop likely 
in 1977 if favorable weather stays 
versus 121 million last yea reprices 
could average 10-15 percent below 
1976/77.. .poor weather could hold 
crop near last year, keep prices up. 

Fruit: Citrus crop record large 
despite freeze, 6 percent above year 
earlier... fresh apple holdings and 
stocks of canned n on citrus and 
dried fruit lower... Southern peach 
crop up a fourth* biggest in recent 
years.. .grower prices expected to 
average moderately above year ago 
this summer. 

Vegetables: Fresh supplies back 
to normal, up sharply from freeze- 
reduced levels early this year... 
spring acreage near year earlier, 
although Texas onion crop way 
down...prices down sharply in April 
and May t will move lower this sum- 
mer r but hold better than last year.., 
most California fresh vegetable 
areas have adequate water...pro- 
cessed acreage only a little below 
last year.. .frozen and canned prices 
pick up.. .supplies tighten as trade 
demand increased because of 
reduced fresh output this past winter. 

Sugar. U.S. raw prices eased a 
couple of cents from the 13 cents a 
pound of late April.. .likely to aver- 
age near current levels in coming 
weeka.. 1977/78 world sugar crop 
probably up 3 to 6 million metric 
tons...U-S- beet sugar output may 
drop 20*25 percent this year, cane 
nearly the same as last year.. .new 
sugar program announced May 4 
will pay processors 2 cents a pound 
to be shared with growers when 
prices drop below 13.5 cents.. .have 
little impact on this year's sugar 
imports, use, or prices. 

Tobacca. April stocks up 5 per- 
cent, both flue-cured and hurley 
larger... 1976/77 carryover stocks 
may be more than earlier antici- 
pated...July !97frMarch 1977 flue- 
cured use down 6 percent, burley use 
up 3 percent October-March... gains 
in cigarette sales have slowed. 

Cotton: Our exports up 50 per- 
cent-plus in 1976/77 as other 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Grain Complex Weak; Livestock Strengthening 



U.S. farmers are facing a mixed 
economic situation. Grain supplies 
are large, stocks are mounting, and 
the cost-price squeeze on producers 
continues. Although livestock prod- 
uct prices are rising, farm prices of 
cattle and hogs are running below a 
year ago. Because of low returns to 
cattle producers, the downtrend in 
cattle numbers continues and will 
extend at least well into 1978. 

Despite depressed conditions for 
some major groups of commodities, 
crop and livestock product prices 
have risen substantially from 
depressed levels last fall However, 
much of the gain reflected tight sup- 
plies and strong markets for soy- 
bean products and cotton and the 
impacts of freeze damage to citrus 
and winter vegetables. 

Strong export demand for tight 
supplies has helped maintain high 
prices for soybeans, soybean prod- 
ucts, and cotton. Domestic demand 
has rebounded from weather- 
reduced activity earlier this year 

Markets remain sensitive to 
weather, the key element affecting 
the outlook for crops around the 
world in the months ahead. With 
recent favorable weather, farmers 
have made rapid progress in getting 
their crops in the ground, even 
exceeding last year's unusually fast 
pace for most crops. Soil moisture 
supplies, though on the short side, 
have been sufficient in most areas 
to germinate recent plantings. How- 
ever, U.S. crop prospects this year 
are especially dependent on rainfall 
during the growing season since 
subsoil moisture is very short in 
many areas. 

Weather in other countries has 
favored crops so far this year West- 
ern Europe appears to be recovering 
from last year's drought After a wet 



April, conditions have improved 
considerably in the USSR and rapid 
progress has been made in getting 
spring crops planted. 

Economic and weather conditions 
now point to a 1977/78 world wheat 
and coarse grain production close to 
last year's M billion metric tons. 
Production at this level would again 
exceed consumption, causing a fur- 
ther buildup in world grain stocks 
during 1977/78. Stocks could go out 
of the year at record levels, perhaps 
almost 100 million metric tons 
above the low levels of 2 years ago. 

Early season projections for 
1977/78 are highly tentative. 
Although crops in most areas are 

CROP OUTPUT, USE AND PRICES 

1977/78 



CtOp< 



1975/ 1976/ 
76 77 Alt, I 1 Alt. W 1 



Mil. bo. 



CORN: 

froduction. 5,797 6,216 6,500 5,400 

Domestic 

use * 4,049 4,116 4,380 4,020 

Exports ... 1,71 1 1,650 1,300 1,600 

Ending 

stocks , .. 398 849 1.670 630 

Avg. farm 

Price 
($/bu.) . Z54 2.25 1,75^80, 2.25-2.7$ 

WHEAT: 

Production. 2,135 2,147 2,050 1,850 

Oomeitte 

use 735 758 843 897 

Exports . . , 1.173 950 900 1,200 

Ending 

stocks ... 664 1,105 1.414 860 

Avg, farm 

price 
l$/bu.) . 3.55 2.85 2.25-2.35 2.60-3.10 

SOYSEANS: 

Production , 1 ,546 1 r 265 1 .625 1 ,360 

Domestic 

use 931 895 945 840 

Exports ... 555 550 570 525 

Ending 

stocks 245 65 175 60 

Avg. farm 

pries 
<$/bu.) . 4.92 7.30 5r6 8^9 

'Alt. Irrelatively favorable weather worldwide. 
*A(r. !1 -unfavorable world weather conditions. 



getting off to a good start, there is 
no assurance that conditions will 
continue favorable during the grow- 
ing season or for the harvest later 
in the year. 

If weather remains favorable dur- 
ing the rest of the year, 1977 crop 
output could match the record levels 
of the past 2 years. And grain and 
soybean output could exceed last 
year by around 5 percent, with 
larger soybean and feed grain crops 
more than offsetting some drop for 
wheat and rice. 

With large grain crops around the 
world, export demand for our grains 
would be weaker. If the combination 
of larger supplies, reduced exports, 
and building stocks is realized, aver 
age farm prices for grains and soy- 
beans would weaken, although that 
would likely boost domestic use by 
the livestock industry. 

On the other hand, if weather 
turns unfavorable both here and 
overseas, our reduced crop output 
would be met by strong foreign 
demand. Grain stocks would be 
drawn down and prices of grains 
and soybeans would average much 
higher than they have this year, 
except for wheat prices which might 
average about the same. 

Farm Exports Remain Strong 

Continued laige U.S. agricultural 
exports in recent months have 
resulted in an upward revision in 
the value of farm exports during the 
current fiscal year. Farm exports 
may reach $24 billion during fiscal 
1977, up $1 billion or so from last 
year. Both export volumes and 
prices of some products have been 
higher than earlier expected. 

Growth commodities this year are 
cotton, oilseeds and oilseed prod- 
ucts, livestock products, and fruita 
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and vegetables. During the first half 
of the fiscal year, export unit values 
were sharply higher for many of 
these products. 

Imports of agricultural products 
are expected to jump dramatically 
in fiscal 1977 to about $13U billion 
primarily because of the sharp rise 
in coffee pricea. Cocoa and tea 
prices are also up sharply. This 
means the positive agricultural 
trade balance could be reduced by 
around $2 billion from 1976/77's 
$12~billion level 

World economic conditions have 
continued to improve, if only gradu- 
ally. For all of 1977, economic activ- 
ity is expected to advance, but per- 
haps more slowly than last year 

Domestic Demand 
Recovery Goes On 

Economic activity in the United 
States continues rather mixed, 
although conditions have improved 
from weather-reduced activity ear- 
lier this year. This points to fairly 
strong demand for food and fiber in 
coming months. 

The economy grew much faster in 
the first quarter than earlier esti- 
mated. Real GNP was up 6.4 percent 
in January -March following a 
fourth quarter gain of 2.6 percent 
However, much of the added 
strength was in inventory accumu- 
lation. Real final sales actually 
grew at a slower pace than during 
the fourth quarter of 1976. Real 
growth may approach 6V2 percent in 
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April-June before slowing in the sec- 
ond half. 

The unemployment rate in April 
eased off to 7 percent. Employment 
has risen 2.3 million since last 
November which should result in 
increased income and retail sales. 
Industrial output and personal 
incomes were up around 1 percent in 
April, but gains for both slackened. 

Retail sales by foods tores held 
steady in April following gains of 2 
to 3 percent in February and March, 
Consumer expenditures for food 
came to $209 billion in the first 
quarter of 1977, up around 8 percent 
from a year ago. 

Imported Foods 
Fuel Food Price Rise 

Food price increases accelerated 
in April, rising somewhat faster 
than anticipated. All food prices 
were up a little over 1 percent from 
March and were about 6V2 percent 
above April 1976. Prices rose 0.5 per- 
cent in March following sharp gains 
in January-February, Sharply, 
higher prices for coffee and fresh 
fruits and vegetables led the gains 
from March to April, 

Retail coffee prices may rise fur- 
ther in coming months, reflecting 
past increases at wholesale. Since 
mid-April wholesale prices have 
eased somewhat, but the recent cold 
weather in Brazil has increased 
uncertainties in the market. Fresh 
vegetable prices were lower in early 
May. Meat prices at retail were 
down slightly in April, but gains are 
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likely this spring and summer, 
reflecting seasonally declining out- 
put and some increase in demand- 

The retail cost of a market basket 
of U.S. farm-produced foods rose 
around 0.4 percent in April. 
Increases in the farm value of these 
foods accounted for most of the rise. 

With continued upward price 
pressure from imported foods, it now 
seems likely that the annual 
increase in food prices in 1977, even 
with good weather, may average 
near the upper end of the 4 to 6 per 
cent forecast range. About half of 
this increase may be due to foods 
not produced on U.S. farms, includ- 
ing coffee, cocoa, and fishery prod- 
ucts. The retail cost of a market bas 
ket of U.S.-produced foods may 
average 3 percent higher, with mar- 
keting spreads some 5 percent 
wider 

If prices of imported foods con- 
tinue to rise or if weather turns 
unfavorable, the rise in food prices 
may quicken later this year. But liq- 
uidation of livestock and larger sup- 
plies probably would initially limit 
food price increases. In this event, 
retail food prices for the year may 
average 6 or 7 percent above 1976. 

Farm Prices Up 
Since Late Last Year 

Prices received by farmers for all 
products have risen around 13 per- 
cent since last November's low, 
although they are only about 2 per- 
cent above May 1976. However, 
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these gains have not been wide- 
spread throughout the agricultural 
sector, they have been primarily 
centered in the crop area among 
soybeans, fresh vegetables, and cot- 
ton. Moreover, prices of these crops 
have started to ease back with soy- 
bean prices leveling— although fluc- 
tuating in a rather wide band. 
Grain prices have continued to edge 
down in recent weeks with wheat 
prices down a third from a year ago 
and corn prices off almost 15 per- 
cent 

Crop prices will remain sensitive 
to crop developments in coming 
weeks especially prices of products 
in tight supply such as soybeans 
and cotton. If weather continues 
favorable and large crops are forth- 
coming this year, crop prices are 
likely to decline later this year On 
the other hand, very poor weather 
and reduced crop output would 
mean strong crop prices during the 
1977/78 marketing year. 

Although livestock and product 
prices are up around 9 percent from 
last November's lows, they are still 
some 4 percent below a year ago. 
However, prices of cattle and hogs 
have strengthened in recent weeks. 
Prices of livestock and products are 
likely to be rising seasonally this 
summer and will probably average 
a tenth above a year earlier during 
the second half of this year. 
Reduced beef output, slackening 
gains in hog production, and higher 
dairy supports will boost prices. 
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Prices paid by farmers have also 
been on the rise early this year. Pn> 
duction item prices are up 7 percent 
since last December and are now 
running 7 percent above a year ago. 
Prices of feed, seed, farm machin- 
ery, and fuels, as well as taxes, 
wages, and interest have been lead- 
ing the gains since a year earlier. 
On the other hand, prices paid for 
fertilizer, agricultural chemicals, 
and farm and motor supplies have 
been averaging lower early this 
year. 

Farm Machinery Prices 
Rising; Demand Slackening 

Farm machinery prices continue 
to rise, although slackening demand 
and higher inventories are slowing 
gains early this year. Farmers paid 
around a tenth more for farm 
machinery during early 1977, but 
that represented a slackening from 
1975* s increase of 20 to 25 percent. 
Wholesale prices during January- 
April 1977 were up around 9 per- 
cent Farm machinery prices con- 
tinue under upward pressure reflec- 
ting higher costs for steel, rubber, 
energy, and labor. 

First quarter sales of moat types 
of farm machinery lagged a year 
earlier. Around 3 percent fewer trac- 
tors were sold than in January- 
March 1976, and sales of 4-wheel 
drive units, which have been trend- 
ing upward, slumped almost a fifth. 
Lower wheat prices and incomes of 
wheat growers may be a factor since 
these larger units are widely used in 
wheat-producing areas. Unit sales of 
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2-wheel drive tractors of over 100 
horsepower gained sizably. 

Sales of other farm machinery 
trailed first quarter 1976 by about 
16 percent Combines, com heads t 
windrowers, and mo wercondi doners 
all registered substantial drops. On 
the other hand, about 4 percent 
more hay balers and forage har- 
vesters were sold- Hay production 
this year could be up a tenth from 

1976 if weather cooperates. 
Unit sales of tractors for all of 

1977 have been forecast down about 
3 percent from last year, although 
more 4* wheel drive units are 
expected to be sold during the rest 
of this year. Unit of sales of haying 
equipment— hay balers, forage har- 
vesters, and mowerconditioners— 
will likely be up in 1977, reflecting 
larger expected hay production. 
Sales of both large round balers and 
regular square balers are likely to be 
higher this year. Cotton stripper 
sales are expected to be larger since 
cotton growers intentions indicated 
expanded acreage this year. How- 
ever, fewer combines, corn heads, 
and windrowers may be sold. 
Theodore Eichers, (202) 447- 6620 

Source: The State of the industry In 1977, Farm 
and Industrial Equipment Institute, Chicago, lit., 
Mav 16-17, 197Z 

A Dry Midwestern Summer? 

The National Weather Service now 
says summer average weather patterns 
this year are expected to be much like 
those of 1976. The North Central 
States, from Michigan to eastern 
Wyoming and Montana, face odds of 3 
to 2 for higher than normal tempera- 
tures. Many other areas have the same 
prospect of a cool summer. They 
include the entire East Coast, the 
South, and much of the Southwest 
and Far West. An intermediate zone, 
reaching from the Ohio Valley 
through the Central Plains and 
Northern Rockies to Washington 
State, remains a toss-up. 

Much of the hot north central 
region will probably be dry. Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
and Nebraska are given 5 to 4 odds of 
receiving less than normal rainfall. 
Similar odds favor a dry summer in 
the mid-Atlantic region. More rain 
than usual should fall on Florida, 
Texas, the centra] part of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, the Great Basin, 
and the Northwest— again 5 to 4 odds. 
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Food and 
Marketing 



Retail food prices will likely con- 
tinue to climb throughout the rest of 
the year However, the rate of 
increase is likely to slacken this 
summer and slow even further by 
fall if weather is favorable and 
large crops are harvested. 

With continued upward price 
pressure from imported foods, it now 
seems likely that the annual 
increase in food prices in 1977, even 
with good weather, may average 
near the upper end of the 4 to 6 per- 
cent forecast range. About half of 
this increase may be due to foods 
not produced on U.S. farms, includ- 
ing coffee, cocoa, and fishery prod- 
ucts. The retail cost of a market bas- 
ket of U.S.-produced foods may 
average 3 percent higher, with mar- 
keting spreads some 5 percent 
wider 

If prices of imported foods con- 
tinue to rise or if weather turns 
unfavorable, the rise in food prices 
may quicken later this year But liq- 
uidation of livestock and larger sup- 
plies probably would initially limit 
food price increases. In this event, 
retail food prices for the year may 
average 6 or 7 percent above 1976. 

The Consumer Price Index for 



food rose 1.2 percent in April, twice 
as much as the March increase, and 
was 6.5 percent above a year ago. 
Less than a third of the rise was 
due to price increases for U.S. farm 
produced foods. About three-fifths of 
the rise was the result of higher cof- 
fee prices with higher prices for tea, 
sugar, and fish also contributing. 
Grocery store food prices rose 1.3 
percent and the price of restaurant 
meals and snacks away from home 
increased 12 percent Here's the cur- 
rent retail food price outlook for 
major food categories: 

Pork: Seasonal advances in retail 
pork prices this summer will likely 
be dampened by buildup in cold 
storage stocks and continued large 
beef and broiler production.... how- 
ever, the summer quarter retail pork 
price should run 8 to 9 percent more 
than the spring quarter's average of 
$1.20 a pound. 

Beef. Consumers are facing some- 
what higher average retail beef 
prices than last year due to a 3- to 5- 
percent reduction in 1977 beef sup- 
plies... .retail prices of Choice beef 
may average 3 to 4 percent higher 
this year.. ..an even sharper increase 
is likely for hamburger. 

Eggs: Although increasing sea- 
sonally this summer, retail egg 
prices will remain below 1976 for 
the rest of the year.. ..retail egg 
prices showed some strength in late 
May after dropping seasonally after 
Easter. 

Poultry: Summer retail broiler 
prices will likely continue to 
increase and reach a price slightly 
above the 1976 July-September aver- 
age of 61 cents a pound... increased 
consumer income, smaller total sup- 
plies of red meat, and higher prices 
will hold prices above a year ago 
this summer and fall. ...retail prices 
for 8-16 pound young hen turkeys in 
early May averaged 71 cents a 
pound versus 75 cents a year 
ago.. ..turkey prices will increase sea- 
sonally in coming months and 
probably average above 1976 in the 
summer and fall. 

Dairy: Retail prices of milk and 
dairy products will reflect most of 
the support price increases by early 
summer.*, but the rise should be 
moderate, and for the year, dairy 
product prices will probably average 
4 to 5 percent above 1976. 

Fruit Retail prices for fresh citrus 
fruit will run seasonally higher as 



supplies diminish. ...slightly smaller 
stocks and active demand will keep 
frozen concentrate orange juice at 
the relatively high prices reached 
immediately after the January 
freeze until prospects for the 1977/ 
78 crop are estimated... .fresh non- 
citrus retail prices will increase 
through summer until supplies 
become more plentiful in the 
fall.... supplies of canned noncitrus 
fruit will be about the same as last 
year, but retail prices will be up due 
to increased processing costs. 

Vegetables: Retail prices for 
canned and frozen vegetables will 
continue to move moderately 
upward— at least until the size of 
1977 packs are determined... supplies 
of processed vegetables are adequate 
but have tightened some because 
demand went up when the freeze in 
Florida cut fresh availabilities... 
fresh vegetable prices should con- 
tinue the drop that began in mid- 
April as supplies started to increase 
...prices will remain above a year 
ago. Larry Summers, (202) 447 8708 



Marketing Spreads 
Continue To Widen 

Farm-retail spreads for a market 
basket of foods from US. farms 
increased 0l2 percent from March to 
April, continuing the upward climb 
since December. The retail cost of 
market basket foods increased 0.4 
percent while returns to farmers for 
these foods rose 0.8 percent. The 
market basket includes only foods 
produced on U.S. farms; it excludes 
such foods as coffee, cocoa, and fish- 
ery products, all of which have 
shown rapid retail price increases in 
recent months. 

April increases in marketing 
spreads were greatest for fresh vege- 
tables, resulting mainly from sharp 
increases for lettuce, tomatoes, and 
peppers. Decreases for most live- 
stock products and fats and oils 
products were partially offsetting. 
Spreads narrowed particularly for 
eggs, as a result of sharp decreases 
in prices to producers, and for beef 
and oilseed products, which were 
squeezed as returns to farmers for 
cattle and oilseeds increased 
sharply. 

The April 1977 farm-retail spread 
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averaged 5.7 percent wider than a 
year earlier, with the retail cost of 
the market basket up 2.4 percent 
and the farm value down 2.5 per- 
cent 

The farmer's share of the con- 
Burner's food dollar spent in retail 
stores for foods from US- farms was 
almost 39 cents in April, about the 
same as in March but around 2 
cents below a year earlier. 

Pork and Beef Spreads May 
Narrow in Coming Months 

Marketing spreads for pork aver- 
aged 54.4 cents per retail pound in 
April, up 4 cents from a year earlier. 

PORK PRICES 
BELOW YEAR-AGO; 
FARM VALUES DOWN . . . 
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With hog prices rising, marketing 
spreads likely will be squeezed in 
the next few months as retail prices 
adjust to changes in farm and 
wholesale prices. 

The retail price for pork cuts aver- 
aged $1.19 a pound in April, close to 
the level which has prevailed since 
late last fall. The April average was 
18 cents below a year ago. 

The farm value for the quantity 
of live hog equivalent to a pound of 
retail pork cuts averaged about 65 
cents in April, about the same as in 
March, but 21 cents lower than a 
year earlier. Barrows and gilts in 
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seven Midwest markets averaged 
about $37 per hundredweight in 
April, compared with $48 a year ago- 
Retail prices for Choice beef aver 
aged $1.34 a pound in April, up 
slightly from March but about 8 
cents per pound lower than a year 
earlier. Except for a temporary spurt 
in December and January, Choice 
beef prices have varied only a 
penny or two since last August 
This period of relative stability was 
accompanied by relatively low cattle 
prices. However, in April, Choice 
cattle prices rose about $3 to around 
$40 per hundredweight and con- 
tinued to climb in early May before 
dropping back a dollar or two. 
These increases, quickly reflected in 
wholesale prices of carcass beef, 
have been reflected more slowly at 
retail. As a result, farm-retail 
spreads decreased almost 5 cents a 
pound in April to 55W cents. 

Spreads for beef may continue to 
be squeezed in coming months if 
cattle prices continue to rise faster 
than beef prices at retail. The April 
decrease in the farm-retail spread 
reflected decreases in both the car 
cass- retail component (which 
includes charges for in-city delivery, 
wholesaling, and retailing) and in 
the farm-carcass component (which 
includes charges for marketing, 
slaughtering, processing, and ship- 
ping beef). Henry Badger, (202) 447- 
8454 



June Situation 
Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's Outlook and Situation Board this 
month include: 



Title 



Off Press 



Poultry & Egg 


June 4 


National Food 


June 9 


Ag Supply Si Demand 


June 9 


Livestock Si Meat 


June 14 


Tobacco 


June 20 


Ag Supply Si Demand 


June 24 



Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: ERS Publications 
Unit, Room 0054, South Building, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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Commodities 



Planting pace of most crops as of 
late May was even exceeding last 
year's rapid pace. Although precip- 
itation has been heavier than nor- 
mal in most areas since early 
March, subsoil moisture has been 
only partially restored and is still 
deficient in many areas. As a result, 
U.S. crop prospects this year will be 
especially dependent on rainfall dur- 
ing the growing season. 

Since crop harvests are several 
months away and weather devel- 
opments are unknown, two weather- 
related alternatives for 1977 crops 
and the 1977/78 marketing year are 
generally considered. The first alter- 
native assumes generally favorable 
moisture, temperature, and growing 
conditions in the United States and 
thoughout the rest of the world dur- 
ing the planting, growing, and har- 
vesting season. The second alterna- 
tive assumes unfavorable weather 
in the United States and abroad 
this year. 

Feed Grain Production 
Potentially Plentiful 

The generally improved moisture 
conditions currently suggest another 
large U.S. feed grain crop. If 
weather continues good, U.S. feed 
grain production is projected at 224 



million short tons, about 5 percent 
above last year's 212-million-ton 
record, with a corn crop of 6,5 mil- 
lion bushels. In 1977/78, domestic 
feeding would likely increase by 
around 6 percent because of some 
further increases in pork and broiler 
production and grain-fed cattle 
accounting for a larger part of total 
beef production. But with good crops 
in other countries, export volume 
might be down as much as a fifth 
from this year's high level. Feed 
grain stocks would increase about 
27 million short tons to about 60 
million and prices would decline- 
Corn prices at the farm would aver- 
age around the loan level- 
announced at $1,75 a bushel. 

On balance, it appears there will 
be another buildup in feed grain 
stocks. This suggests that farm 
prices of corn could average well 
below the $2,25 per bushel estimated 
for 1976/77, However, new crop 
futures currently are trading well 
above these levels. This may be 
partly due to technical strength 
from the protein complex and specu- 
lative demand arising from weather 
uncertainty. However, the recent 
narrowing of the December basis, 
(difference between December 
futures price and current cash price) 
indicates that traders are reev- 
aluating supply-use prospects. 

On the other hand, poor weather 
here and abroad would putU,S, feed 
grain production at 190 million 
short tons or less and farm prices 
would be higher than in 1976/77. 
Domestic feeding would decline a lit- 
tle, but exports would remain at a 
high level as importing countries 
continued to rely on the United 
States to meet their feed require- 
ments. Farm prices of corn likely 
would average 25 to 50 cents a 
bushel above the $2.25 estimated for 
1976/77, George R. Rockwell, Jr., 
(202) 447-8636 

Another 2-Billion-BusheI 
Wheat Crop Possible 

With continued good weather, the 
odds now favor a 1977 wheat crop 
near the 2- billion- bush el mark but 
somewhat short of last year's record 
2,147 million bushels. 

Harvest is beginning on a 1977 
winter wheat crop estimated at 
1,477 million bushels, 3 percent 
larger than the December forecast 



but 6 percent below last year's pro- 
duction. The conditions faced by the 
winter wheat crop have paralleled 
the 1976 situation— fall and winter 
drought accompanied by wind ero- 
sion in the Central Plains, followed 
by timely rains in April and May. 

Spring wheat acreage is expected 
to be down 15 to 20 percent from 
last year as growers apparently are 
shifting to barley, oats, oil crops, 
and fallow. Dry weather permitted 
the spring crop to be seeded in 
record time but soil moisture condi- 
tions in the Northern Plains are still 
short 

A wheat crop of around 2 billion 
bushels, coupled with the June 1 
expected carryover, would make the 
1977/78 supply record large. Big 
supplies will be the overriding mar- 
ket factor in 1977/78 if exports are - 
only moderately larger than this 
season's 950 million bushels. 

Feed use could expand substan- 
tially in 1977/78 since wheat will 
have a decided competitive edge 
over other grains for the next few 
months, but stocks could still build 
moderately. This would imply prices 
in 1977/78 near the loan level of 
$2.25 a bushel. But the new 3-year 
reserve program— which allows 
growers to extend 1976 wheat 
loans — will add overall support, so 
prices may average somewhat 
higher. 

New crop futures are generally 
consistent with this outlook. With a 
record supply Imminent, availability 
of storage could be a pricing factor 
at harvest in areas where facilities 
are operating at capacity. 

And if weather is favorable 
worldwide, exports would likely ease 
from this year's level, although this 
would be offset by a pickup in 



WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Year Area 1 Yield Output 



Mil. acres 



1970 32,7 

1971 32,4 

1972 34.8 

1973 38-5 

1974 47,0 

1975 51.6 

1976 49.5 

1977 47,S 

1 Harvested, 



Su, 

33.4 
35.4 
34,0 

33.1 
29.6 
321 
31,6 
30.9 



Mil. bu. 

1,092 
1 H 144 

1JS5 
1,273 
1,390 
1.653 
1,566 
1,477 
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domestic feeding of livestock and 
poultry. 

On balance, supply would con- 
tinue to outpace demand; there 
would be another sizable increase in 
carryover; and farm prices would 
average near the loan level of $2.25 
per bushel. 

If weather is poor, the U.S. wheat 
crop is projected about 15 percent 
below last year's record harvest 
World import requirements would be 
up, and U.S. exports could approach 
the 1973/74 record of 12 billion 
bushels. Wheat feeding would still 
expand in the United States, since 
feed grain supplies would be tight 
and price relationships would be 
favorable for wheat feeding. There 
could be some drawdown in US- 
carryover and farm prices might 
average between $2.60 and $3. 10 per 
bushel. 

As the 1976/77 crop year wound 
down, targe U.S. and foreign sup- 
plies overhung the market World 
production rose about 60 million 
metric tons, and an estimated 40 
million tons were added to carry- 
over. With a record U.S. crop and 
larger stocks, prices at the farm 
likely averaged around $2.85 per 
busheL However, prices toward the 
end of the marketing year were 
much lower, near the $2.25 loan 
rate. Thus, wheat became unusually 
competitive for feeding, and it 
appeared livestock feeders were 
moving toward wheat feeding to the 
extent ration formulas and avail- 
able supplies allowed. George R. 
Rockwell, Jr. t (202) 447-8636 

Storage Shortage Likely 

Storage and distribution facilities 
are almost certain to come under 
more stress than usual as the 1977 
wheat harvest moves into full 
swing. Stocks are already bur- 
densome in some areas and the 
Hard Red Winter harvest promises 
to be larger than last year. In early 
May, elevators at major storage 
locations in the Central Plains were 
still filled with old crop grain. 
Elevators at Enid, Oklahoma were 
nearly 60 percent filled, Ft Worth 
about 40 percent, and Kansas City 
nearly 80 percent In most locations, 
these rates were double those of a 
year earlier. 



Storage facilities are often taxed 
at harvest But the shortage of ter- 
minal storage is likely to be more 
serious this year. In addition, delays 
in boxcar arrivals have cropped up 
in some harvest areas. The 
expanded farm storage facility loan 
program announced in early April 
will only partially increase storage 
capacity. Local storage shortages 
may result in more than usual tem- 
porary storage on the ground. Allen 
Schienbein, (202) 447-4997 

Soybean Crush Slowing 

For the rest of the season the soy- 
bean crush is expected to drop 
sharply below last year— possibly 



by as much as 15 percent — due to 
the short supplies. Crushings are 
currently running behind a year 
ago, although the September-April 
crushing rate was near the record 
576 million bushels processed in 
1975/76. Crushings for the entire 
season are estimated at 820 million 
bushels, about 5 percent below last 
season* s record of 865 million. 
Soybean exports during Sep- 
tember-March totaled 376 million 
bushels, up about 6 percent from the 
same period a year ago. Although 
exports have been strong since the 
beginning of the season, they are 
expected to tail off sharply over the 
rest of the marketing year, probably 



Commodity Highlights 

exporters have little to sell and 
world economies improve.. .higher 
cotton prices versus manmade fibers 
cutting domestic use... record 1976 
U.S. imports of finished cotton 
goods .this summer's cotton stocks 
may be lowest since 1951.. .spot mar 
ket prices in late May nearly 10 per- 
cent above year ago, December 
futures 66-67 cents a pound... farmers 
planned 2 million more acres to cot- 
ton this year.sharply larger 1977 
output likely, 12-12V4 million bales 
even if yields no better than 1976, 
versus 10.6 million last year.. .1977/ 
78 demand to continue strong. 

Dairy: Milk output to rise 2-3 per 
cent in 1977... farmers feeding more 
concentrates., higher supports mean 
increased farm milk prices during 
rest of 1977.. .wholesale product 
prices at support purchase lev- 
els...butter, cheese, nonfnt dry milk 
output well above year ago.-USDA 
purchases to remain heavy, Govern- 
ment stocks to build... 4r5 percent 
higher retail dairy prices likely this 
year...cheese sales prospects con- 
tinue strong, fluid sales may hold 
steady, other products may falter. 

Hogs. Prices up $6 to $8 from 
early April's $36 per hundredweight 
...slaughter still way above year ear- 
lier, but less than earlier expected... 
prices to strengthen into summer, 
drop seasonally later. ..August 
futures now at about $44, December 
$38... pork output gains to slow. 



(Continued from inside front cover) 

Cattle: Look for second quarter 
Choice steers averaging in low 
$40's...up from $38 in January- 
March-. .beef output seasonally lowefr 
in April-June, near year ago.. .fed 
slaughter up 2-3 percent. .improved 
pastures and good feedlot demand 
reducing nonfed marketings. ..con- 
sumer demand picks up, but larger 
pork and broiler supplies will limit 
beef price rises... stronger cattle 
prices seen for second half with beef 
production down 5-6 percent from 
year ago.. .August futures eased 
since early May to about $42 late in 
month. 

Eggs: Production on the rise after 
weather- reduced output early in 
year... more pullets entering flocks to 
boost layer numbers.. .second half 
output seen 1-2 percent over a year 
ago.. .prices edge up in late May to 
55-56 cents a dozen, further seasonal 
boosts likely this summer and 
fall. but prices could still average 10 
percent below year earlier. 

Broilers: Second quarter output 
rising about 5 percent... producers 
keep boosting chick placements 
despite higher feed costs.. .second 
half production may be up about 5 
percent, prices relatively strong... 
may average near year- earlier^ 42 
cents per pound in April-May. sea- 
sonal strength likely this summer... 
second half prices may average a 
tenth more than year earlier... pork 
price strength rubs off on broiler 
prices. 
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to about 15 percent below the com- 
parable period a year ago. For the 
season, exports likely will approach 
the 556 million bushels of last year. 

The heavy use this season will 
exceed the 1976 soybean output of 
1,265 million bushels by nearly 200 
million, resulting in a sharp draw- 
down in carryover stocks. The carry* 
over on September 1 is expected at a 
bare-boned 65 million bushels, down 
sharply from the 245 million of last 
September and equivalent to about 2 
weeks' requirements for crush and 
exports. 

Soybean prices continue strong. 
Prices received by farmers during 
April and May averaged about $9,35 
per bushel, up sharply from the $6 
level last fall and the $5 level of last 
spring. Between now and harvest- 
time, prices will be highly influ- 
enced by 1977 soybean plantings 
and growing conditions. For the sea- 
son, farm prices are expected to 
average near the current estimate of 
$7,30 per bushel, a new record 
high— up significantly from the $5 
of last season. 

Soybean production in 1977/78 
likely will range between 1.4 and 1-6 
billion bushels, depending upon 
final planted acreage and yields, A 
1,4- billion-bushel crop would reflect 
unfavorable U.S. weather and poor 
yields. The upper end of the produc- 
tion range would reflect both 
increased acreage and higher yields. 
The moisture situation in the Soy- 
bean Belt has improved recently 
from earlier this spring, and if addi- 
tional rains occur, the chances 
appear good that production may be 
near 1.6 billion bushels. With a good 
crop, the tight supply situation 
would ease somewhat in 1977/78, 
although no substantial buildup in 
stocks is currently anticipated, Stan* 
ley A- Gazelle, (202) 447-7340 

Hog Prices Strengthen 

Hog prices have risen substan- 
tially in recent weeks. From around 
$36 per hundredweight in early 
April, barrows and gilts at Omaha 
had increased $6 to $8 by late May. 
Although slaughter continues well 



above year-ago levels, rates are not 
as high as earlier expected. With 
field work in high gear, marketings 
of hogs have likely been temporarily 
curtailed Also, storage holdings of 
pork have been the lowest in several 
years and there has been an 
increased demand for building 
stocks. In addition, with pork retail 
prices still well below a year ago, 
consumer demand has picked up. 
Cyclical expansion in pork sup* 
plies will continue through this sum- 
mer, though the rate of increase will 
slacken considerably. Hog slaughter 
in April-June is expected to exceed a 

STRONGER LIVESTOCK PRICES LIKELY 
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year ago by something under 15 per- 
cent but will likely be less than was 
earlier expected. Slaughter this sum- 
mer may rise only about 5 percent 
and, by fall, pork output may show 
the first yearto-year reduction in 
the current hog cycle. This is likely 
despite larger farrowings planned 
for March* May this year. 

Hog prices during the rest of the 
year are likely to be stronger than 
earlier anticipated. Second half 
prices are now expected to average 
somewhat above the $39 level of a 
year ago, despite seasonal dipping 
later in the yean 

The dramatic slowdown in the 
production cycle reflects in part the 
severe winter and disease problems, 
Farrowings during the first quarter 
of this year were up 12 percent, but 
death losses among baby pigs 
restricted the increase in the pig 
crop to about half that rate. These 
pigs account for summer slaughter 
supplies. 

Farrowing intentions for the 
spring quarter were pulled back this 
March from those reported in 
December. Although economic con- 
ditions improved* disease took a 
heavy toll on the breeding herd and 
sow slaughter early this year was 
heavy. However, the breeding herd 
Is larger than last year, and mod- 
erate year-to-year increases in far 
rowings are likely this summer and 
fall. 

Pigs farrowed during the second 
half of this year will supply the 
slaughter stock for the first 6 
months of 1978. Assuming another 
large grain crop and some easing in 
feed prices, the slowdown in the 
cycle already evident should support 
hog prices high enough to encour- 
age continued increases in far 
rowings through the first half of 
1978. As a result pork production 
during 1978 could be significantly 
larger. 

With dry weather and higher 
feeding costs, reductions in the num- 
ber of sows farrowing would be 
expected during the first half of 
1978. A cutback in production would 
be expected by the summer How- 
ever, annual totals would still be 
expected to exceed 1977, Eldon Ball, 
(202) 447-8972 
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Egg Output To Rise; Prices 
To Remain 3elow Year Ago 

Layer numbers will likely gain on 
1976 levels in coming months as 
more replacement pullets hatched in 
late 1976 enter the flocks. The 
increase expected in replacement 
pullets will be partially offset by 
more culling of older layers and 
fewer old layers being force molted. 

In addition to layer numbers edg- 
ing upward, the rate of lay likely 
will exceed a year ago. The flock 
will become younger and more pro- 
ductive as more pullets enter the 
flock and more old layers are sent to 
slaughter. Thus, egg output is 
expected to inch upward and top 
year-earlier levels during the sum- 
mer—perhaps by 1 to 2 percent. 

Broiler Output High; 
Prices Strengthen 

Broiler output during April-June 
likely will total 5 percent above 1976 
and may continue at about this rate 
through the summer Producers are 
continuing to place around 5 percent 
more eggs in incubators for summer 
marketings, despite the recent sharp 
rise in feed costs. 

Wholesale broiler prices during 
January-April in nine cities aver- 
aged a little over 41 cents a pound, 
up 6 cents from the previous quarter 
but about a penny below a year ear- 
lier Prices are expected to strength- 
en seasonally this summer and 
average in the mld-40's, 2 to 4 cents 
a pound above July-September 1976. 
Broiler supplies will be larger, but 
total red meat supplies may trail a 
year earlier for the first time since 
the fourth quarter of 1975. 

Turkey Prices To Rise 

Turkey marketings will drop 
below a year ago in coming months, 
though marketing weights could 
average above a year ago because of 
a shift to more heavy-breed turkeys. 

Turkey prices trended upward in 
early 1977 but have weakened in 
recent weeks. New York wholesale 
prices for 8-16 pound young hen tur- 
keys in mid-May averaged 50 cents 
a pound, 3 cents below a month ear- 
lier but slightly above a year ago. 



Prices likely will strengthen season- 
ally this summer and fall and aver- 
age moderately above 1976. William 
Cathcart, (202) 447-8801 

Strong Gains Seen for 
Milk Output 

The assurance of higher average 
farm milk prices is now expected to 
bring 1977 milk output to about 2 to 
3 percent above the 1976 levels, 
despite expected higher ration costs 
this spring and summer than a year 
ago. Even if ration costa run higher 
than expected, the $9 support price 
for manufacturing milk probably 
would slow any drop in milk output 

The year-to-year increases in milk 
output slowed to 2 v h percent in 
March and April. Output per cow 
has been boosted by heavy concen- 
trate feeding and likely will con- 
tinue strong during the rest of the 
year. Despite expected higher cull 
cow prices and somewhat improved 
off-farm opportunities, the declines 
in milk cow numbers will stay small 
because of the higher milk prices 
and a large supply of dairy replace- 
ments. Gains from a year earlier in 
milk production will pick up if out- 
put peaks normally this spring, but 
second half increases probably will 
be smaller because of the sharp 
gains during July-December 1976. 

Farmers received an average 
$9.48 per hundredweight of milk in 
April, just 11 cents above a year 
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ago, as the 74-cent increase in the 
support price had not yet been fully 
reflected* After an adjustment 
period, farm milk prices likely will 
stay close to support this summer 
but will average considerably above 
1976 during the rest of the year. 
Seasonal advances in late 1977 
probably will be quite modest- 
Prospects for cheese sales this 
year remain bright Higher con- 
sumer incomes and expected higher 
retail beef prices probably will out 
weigh the higher retail cheese 
prices. Fluid milk sales might hold 
close to 1976 levels. However, butter 
sales likely will be smaller- Charles 
Shaw, (202) 447-8916 

Fresh Vegetable Prices Drop 
as Supplies Return to Normal 

Although the California drought 
situation has been causing substan- 
tial concern about fresh vegetable 
supply and price trends this sum- 
mer, most fresh vegetable crops in 
that State are in areas which 
depend more on ground water than 
on the reservoir systems. It is the 
reservoir systems which have been 
hardest hit thus far by lack of mois- 
ture. 

With the exception of summer 
cantaloupes, growers have planted 
or expect to plant acreages that 
would be sufficient to bring in crops 
of near average volume. However, 
some individual operators do have 
serious problems. At this time, fresh 
vegetable prices at both retail and 
farm levels are likely to move lower 
into the summer quarter, yet aver- 
age slightly above a year earlier. 
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Throughout the West, people in 
the fruit and vegetable industry are 
seriously concerned about 1978 res- 
ervoir and ground water avail- 
ability. After this summer, there will 
be practically no reserve supplies 
remaining in the major reservoirs, 
and even average amounts of winter 
rain would provide only a minimum 
water supply for 1978- Furthermore, 
there is no certainty how long 
heavy pumping of wells can con- 
tinue. 

Further moderate rises in canned 
and frozen vegetable prices at 
wholesale are expected, at least 
until the size of the 1977 packs can 
be determined. Supplies, while still 
adequate, have tightened to some 
extent. Although few records for dis- 
appearance have been set, trade 
movement since the January freeze 
has been heavy. Charles Porter and 
Joseph Podany, (202) 447-8618 

Fruit To Show 
Moderate Price Rise 

Fruit prices this summer are 
expected to be moderately above last 
year's level. 

The index of prices received by 
growers for fresh and processed 
fruit is expected to be above a year 
ago this summer because of the 
smaller remaining supplies of 
apples and oranges. Improving 
domestic economic conditions and 
strong export shipments will also 
strengthen fruit prices. The index of 
prices received by growers during 
1977 is expected to average slightly 
to moderately above 1976. 

On May 1, the citrus crop was 
estimated 6 percent larger than the 
record crop last year, but fruit 
remaining for harvest was near 
year-earlier levels. 

Compared with a year ago, the 
current storage and stocks picture 
for fruit is as follows: 

• canned noncitrus fruit 
down. ..reflecting smaller packs 
and slightly larger movement; 

• apples down substantially; 

• pears up substantially; 

• dried fruit down „.. reflecting 
smaller pack-especially raisins; 

• frozen fruit and berries 

up.. ..especially apples, peaches, 
blueberries, and strawberries. 
The West Coast drought is 
expected to have very little effect on 



the production of noncitrus fruit this 
year, although a continued drought 
might have serious effects on pro- 
duction next year. In addition, most 
important commercial producing 
areas reported little or no damage to 
noncitrus trees during the exceed- 
ingly harsh winter of 1977, 

As remaining supplies of fresh 
apples and citrus decline seasonally, 
retail prices of these fruits are 
expected to continue to advance dur- 
ing the summer. Prices will decline 
during the fourth quarter as fruit 
supplies increase seasonally. The 
retail price index for fresh fruit dur- 
ing 1977 is expected to average sub- 
stantially above the 1976 leveL 
Jules Powell, (202) 447-8444 

U.S. Sugar Stocks Higher 

U.S. beet sugar production this 
year is expected to be down a fifth 
to a fourth from the 1976/77 crop, 
with high-yielding California down 
one-third. Plantings this spring 
were discouraged by low sugar 
prices and extreme water shortages 
in many growing areas. The U.S. 
cane sugar crop is expected to 
nearly match the 1976/77 crop. 

Raw sugar prices have weakened 
recently in the New York spot mar- 
ket. After declining to a low of $9 + 80 
per hundredweight last September, 
the US. price reached $12.65 in 
April but weakened to slightly over 
$11 per hundredweight in late May. 

On April 1, U + S + sugar stocks 
totaled nearly 3.4 million short tons 
(raw value), up 450,000 tons from a 
year ago. Since January 1, U.S. 
refiners have been rebuilding raw 
sugar stocks and have been appar- 
ently stockpiling sugar also. 

World sugar output in 1976/77 is 
estimated at a record 85.6 million 
metric tons (raw value), 4 percent 
above last year Production should 
exceed consumption by nearly 3 mil- 
lion tons, even allowing for expan- 
ding sugar use. This would result in 
1976/77 carryover stocks of around 
20 million tons, equivalent to a 
fourth of annual world con- 
sumption. Until more complete 
information becomes available con- 
cerning the potential size of the 
1977/78 world sugar crop, and bar 
ring unforeseen policy devel- 
opments, both world and U.S. prices 
will likely remain near recent levels. 
Fred Gray, (202) 447-7290 




Policy 

D envelopments 



The agriculture committees of 
both the House and the Senate 
reported their farm bill versions in 
mid-May, and the Senate approved 
S + 275 on May 24. Following House 
action on H.R. 7171, dissimilarities 
will need to be worked out by House 
and Senate conferees to arrive at a 
final farm bill to go to the Presi- 
dent 

Price support proposals by the 
House and Senate agriculture com- 
mittees, as well as those of the 
Administration, are compared in the 
accompanying table. The Adminis- 
tration's income support (target 

TARGET PRICES AND MINIMUM LOAN 
RATES FOR 1977 CROPS 



Item 



Target or income 
support Prices; 
Wheat l$/buJ .... 
Corn l$/bu.) 

Cotton (cU./1b.} ♦ - 
Rice (&cwt + ) 

Loan ratesr 

Wheat (S/bu + ) 

Corn IS/bu.l 

Gorton (cti./lb-) . ■ 
Sovtwanj l$/buJ . . 

Rice<$/cwtJ 

Peanuti IS/tOn) 1 /. 



Current 



2-47 
1 t 70 
47.8 

l 8.45 



2.25 

1.75 
4Z58 

3,50 
'6.34 

l 440 



Agriculture 
Committees' Sills 

House Senate 



2.65 

1.85 



2.90 



1 Estimated, a On quota base. 
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price) proposal, revised in late April, 
would treat equally such com- 
modities as wheat, corn, sorghum, 
barley, rice, and upland cotton by 
covering all direct costs, overhead, 
management, and a 3-5 percent land 
charge. 

The House and Senate proposals 
would also adjust target prices 
upward as the cost of production 
increases, but their initial target 
prices for 1978 are higher than the 
Administration's. 

Loan rates proposed by the 
Administration would price wheat 
at $2.25 per bushel and corn at 
$2.00. House and Senate minimum 
loan rates for corn in 1978 are the 
same as in the Administration's pro- 
posal, $2 a bushel, although their 
proposed levels for wheat are 
higher. The Senate bill would set 
wheat and feed grain loan rates at 
85 percent of the cost of production 
for 1979 through 1982. Other details 
of the two congressional bills are 
discussed below. A detailed run- 
down of the Administration's pro- 
posal was presented in our May 
1977 issue. 

H.R. 7171 

The House bill would authorize a 
4-year extension of most of the pro- 
grams included in the 1973 Act, 
with some important revisions. For 
example, the House bill would 
increase the payment limitation, 
currently at $20,000 per person, to 
$35,000 for the 1978 crop, and esca- 
late it 10 percent annually to 
$46,585 under one or more of the 
annual programs for the 1981 



TARGET PRICES AND MINIMUM LOAN 
RATES FOR 1978 CROPS 

Agriculture 
Adminis- Committees" Bills 

Item nation's 

proposal House Senate 

Target or income 
support prices: 

Wheat (S/bu.) 2.90 3.00 3.10 

CornlS/bu.J ZOO 2.10 2.28 

Cotton (ctsVlb.) ... 50.0 '56.1 ' 51.1 

Rice <$/cwt.> '7.20 '8.55 *B.B3 

Loan rates: 

Wheat ($/bu.> 2.25 2.35 2.47 

Com iSfbu.) 200 2.00 2.00 

Cotton tctl./lb.) ... '51.0 I 51.0 '51.0 

Soybeans (S/bu.) . . . 2 4.00 f) 4,00 

Rice ($/cwU 6.19 6.41 '6.62 

Peanuts {$/tonJ J ... 420 420 420 

* Estimated, 3 Soybean foan to be determined 
by the Secretary. 1 On quota base. 



wheat* feed grain, and cotton crops. 

Wheat and feed grain allotments 
would be replaced by a new system 
based on current year's plantings. 
Acreage eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments would be no less than 80 per- 
cent nor more than 100 percent of 
the producer's acreage harvested in 
the current year Acreage planted 
but not harvested due to natural 
disaster would be considered as har- 
vested. 

Wheat and feed grain loans could 
be extended annually up to 2 years 
beyond the initial 11-month period. 
During extension periods, interest 
would be waived and producers 
would receive storage payments of 1 
cent a bushel a month. If the mar- 
ket price at the end of the first 
extension were more than 75 percent 
of the parity price, the loan could be 
extended for a second year only 
with the consent of the Secretary. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) minimum resale prices of 
Government stocks would be 150 
percent of the current loan level. 

Upland cotton target prices in the 
House bill would be set at 110 per- 
cent of the loan rate. Cotton loan 
levels would be established at the 
lower of either 85 percent of the 
average U.S. spot price for Strict 
Low middling 1-1/16 inch cotton 
during the preceding 4 marketing 
years or 90 percent of the Liverpool 
price in the first full 2 weeks of 
October, adjusted for transportation 
and related costs. Loans would be 
available for 10 months with an 8- 
month extension. 

The rice program and its present 
allotments would be continued for 4 
years with target prices and loan 
rates adjusted on the basis of cost of 
production, rather than the prices 
paid index currently used. Producer 
payments would be made only on 
that portion of the allotment actu- 
ally planted to rice. Should it be 
determined that the loan would sub- 
stantially discourage exports and 
result in excessive stocks, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may set the rate 
between $6.31 per hundredweight 
and the parity price. 

Soybean loans would be required, 
with the level at the Secretary's dis- 
cretion. The peanut program would 
be extended with the same mini- 
mum allotment of 1.6 million acres* 
but with the addition of a minimum 



national poundage quota of 
1,680,000 tons for 1978, declining to 
1,440,000 tons in 1981. Quota-base 
peanuts would be eligible for a mini* 
mum loan of $420 per ton for 1978- 
1981. Loan rates for non-quota pea- 
nuts would be set by the Secretary. 

The provisionsof the 1973 Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection 
Act relating to milk marketing 
orders would be extended. Minimum 
support levels would be at 80 per- 
cent of parity through March 31, 
1981. An earlier action that author- 
ized minimum price supports at 80 
percent of parity only through 
March 31, 1979 was changed to con- 
tinue the 80 percent minimum 
through March 31, 1981. Quarterly 
reviews and semiannual adjust- 
ments would also be required 
through March 31, 1981. Author- 
ization for transfer of dairy products 
to veterans' hospitals and to the 
military would be extended. The 
dairy indemnity program also would 
be continued with additional cov- 
erage of losses due to nuclear radi- 
ation or fallout 

The National Wool Act of 1954 
would be renewed for 4 years, and 
the wool price support level raised to 
85 percent of the formula specified 
in the Act This would increase the 
present support of 72 cents per 
pound for 1977 and raise it to an 
estimated $1.32 by 1981. The struc- 
ture of mohair price supports would 
remain unchanged. 

The House bill also would expand 
agricultural research and extension 
programs, extend Public Law 480 
(for 2 years) and the Food Stamp 
Program, and encourage research 
on agricultural solar energy, meth- 
ods of aiding small farms, and 
wheat foods and nutrition edu- 
cation. 

Senate Bill 275 

The U.S. Senate's version of the 
new farm bill would continue the 
major farm programs for 5 years, 
with an annual payment limitation 
of $50,000 per person for par- 
ticipants in one or more of the 
annual programs for wheat, rice, 
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feed grains, and cotton. The present 
allotment system would be replaced 
with a current planted acreage sys- 
tem. Acreage eligible for payments 
could be no less than 90 percent of 
the producer's planted acreage. 

Under proposed reserve pro- 
visions, wheat and feed grain loans 
could be extended 3 to 5 years with 
two specified or "trigger" release 
prices— one at 140-160 percent of the 
current loan level and the other at 
200 percent The wheat reserve 
would consist of 300-700 million 
bushels. CCC minimum resale 
prices would be 10 percent above the 
lower trigger price when the reserve 
program is in effect 

Upland cotton target prices for . 
1978 would be set at 5L1 cents per 
pound, and at the projected cost of 
production for 1979 to 1982. Loan 
rates would be determined as in 
H.R 7171. Loan extension pro- 
visions are the same as in the 
House bill* 

The rice program would be con- 
tinued 5 years with target prices 
and loan rates adjusted via changes 
in the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers. However, producer payments 
would be made only on that portion 
of the allotment actually planted to 
rice. 

Soybean loans would be available 
at not less than $4 per bushel, set in 
relation to competing commodities. 
The peanut program would be con- 
tinued as described in the House 
bill, with the minimum loan level of 
$420 per ton continuing through the 
1982 crop. 

Milk marketing order provisions 
for seasonal incentive and Class I 
Base Plans would be extended for 5 
years. The minimum milk price sup- 
port would be increased to 80 per- 
cent of parity only through 
March 31, 1979. Supports would be 
adjusted semiannually and quar- 
terly adjustments authorized in the 
event of sharp increases in produc- 
tion costs (same provisions as 
Hit. 7171). The authorization for 
donation of daily products to veter- 
ans' hospitals and the military 
would be continued, as would the 
dairy indemnity program which 



would include losses due to nuclear 
radiation or fallout 

The National Wool Act would be 
extended for 5 years and the price 
support raised to 85 percent of the 
formula for 1977, or 99 cents per 
pound, and to 90 percent for the fol- 
lowing 5 years, Current estimates 
indicate such a support level could 
rise from $1.23 per pound in 1979 to 
$1.47 by 1982. As in the House bill, 
the Secretary would be authorized to 
set the price support level for 
mohair up to 15 percent above or 
below the wool support. 

To improve coordination of agri- 
cultural research, the Senate bill 
would establish both a joint panel of 
Federal, State, and private research 
groups and a Users' Advisory 
Board. Public Law 480 would be 
continued for 5 years, the Food 
Stamp Program for 2 years, and the 
purchase requirement eliminated. 
The Senate bill would also direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to develop 
and implement a research and 
extension program on food and 
nutrition, Cecil Davison, (202) 447- 
8840 

Sugar Support Payments 
Program Announced 

A new program of direct pay- 
ments to processors designed to sup- 
plement grower incomes when sugar 
prices are low was announced by 
the President in early May. Since 
the program does not affect quotas 
on sugar imports, both world and 
U.S. sugar prices will continue to 
reflect the global supply-demand 
balance for sugar and competing 
substitutes. 

Effective with the 1977 harvest, 
the program provides a maximum 2- 
centsra-pound payment to be shared 
by U.S. processors with growers in 
accord with provisions of processor 
producer contracts. These payments 
will supplement grower incomes 
when the U,S. raw price is below 
13.5 cents a pound. Payments will 
not be made when the price tops 
13.5 cents. 

This action will have little impact 
on 1977 plantings, now largely com- 
pleted, but could influence next 
year's acreage. It will also have lit- 
tle, if any, effect this year on the 
level of sugar imports, deliveries, 
consumption, or prices, Fred Gray, 
(202)447-7290 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



U.S. agricultural exports may 
reach $24 billion in fiscal 1977 (Oct. 
1976-Sept 1977), an increase of more 
than $1 billion over the 1975/76 
value. The growth commodities this 
year are cotton, oilseeds and oilseed 

VALUE OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 1 

October- 
September 

Region 

1975/ 1976/ 
76 77* 

$Bil. 

Western Europe 7.2 B<3 

European Community 5.7 6.6 

Other Western Europe 1.5 1.7 

Eastern Europe 1.3 1.2 

USSR 2.0 1.1 

Asia r. : . 7.4 8,5 

West Asia .. . .8 1.1 

South Ana 1.1 .9 

Southeait and Eatt Alia 

Excluding PRC and Japan) . 2.1 2.6 

Japan 3.4 3.8 

PRC C) C) 

Canada 1.4 1,6 

North Africa 7 r 9 

Other Africa 4 .5 

Latin America 2.1 1.8 

Oceania .1 .1 

Total 4 2ZS 24.0 

1 Adjusted for transshipments through Canada 
and Western Europe. * Forecast. * Less than $50 
million, * Totals may not add due to rounding, 
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products, livestock products, and 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

Soybean and meal exports are 
continuing strong following the 
short 1976 U.S. crop. Grain exports, 
on the other hand, are smaller this 
year with volume likely to drop by 
about a tenth and unit value by 10 
to 15 percent. 

Although over half of the fiscal 
year has passed, uncertainty 
remains about the final level of U.S. 
agricultural exports. Crop devel- 
opments during the summer months 
will influence both price levels and 
export sales. 

U.S. imports of farm products are 
forecast to jump $3 billion or almost 
a third over the 1975/76 level. 
Higher prices, especially for coffee, 
cocoa, and crude rubber, will be the 
main cause. In addition, import vol- 
ume will likely be larger for sugar, 
tea, and wine. Imports of com- 
petitive products, however, may 
decline. As a result, the U.S. trade 
surplus for agricultural products is 
expected to decline almost $2 billion 
in fiscal 1977 to about $10^ billion, 

World trade volume is projected to 
rise 8 or 9 percent in calendar 1977, 
which would about equal the aver- 
age growth rate in prior years. 
World trade recovered strongly in 
1976, advancing 11 or 12 percent, 
following the setback in 1975. 

Preliminary indications point to 
some decline in U.S. agricultural 
trade in fiscal 1978, Early prospects 
for 1977 world production are gener- 
ally favorable, and good crops 
would likely reduce demand for U.S, 
farm products. 



VOLUME OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

October -September 

Commodity . 

1975/76 1976/77 1 

MM. metric tons 

Wheat and flour 30.9 23-7 

Feed grams 49.9 49.2 

Rice t.9 2.2 

Soybeans 15,1 15,0 

Vegetable oils .9 1.1 

Oilcake and meal 4.9 4.5 

Cotton, indoding linters , .8 1.1 

Tobacco .3 .3 

Fresh fruit 1.4 1.4 

Animal fan 1J0 1,3 

Total 1 106.9 99.S 

1 Forecast. 1 Totais may not add due to 
rounding. 



Prospects for 
Major Markets 

During fiscal 1977, the developed 
countries are expected to take nearly 
60 percent of the value for all U,S. 
agricultural exports. The $l3.7-bil- 
lion worth of U,S, farm products 
expected to be shipped to these 
countries would represent an 
increase of about 13 percent from 
the previous year. 

Sharply higher prices of soybeans 
and soybean meal will likely 
account for a significant part of the 
increase to both Western Europe 
and Japan, Of course, the drought 
in Western Europe, which severely 
reduced output of feeds, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, necessitated 
imports of these commodities from 
the United States, U.S. exports to 
Japan will benefit from a pickup in 
demand from an expanding Japa- 
nese economy and from an expected 
jump of a fourth in raw cotton ship- 
ments, largely as a result of 
increased competitiveness of U.S. 
cotton in Japan, 

The developing countries are 
expected to increase their imports of 
U,S, farm products by about 8 per- 
cent to $7,8 billion during fiscal 
1977. This will maintain their share 
of U,S, farm exports at 30 to 35 per 
cent 

The East and Southeast Asian 
countries continue among the fast* 
est growing markets for agricultural 
commodities. Larger shipments of 
cotton, grains, tobacco, and animal 
products to this region axe antici- 
pated. The expected decline in the 
value of exports to South Asia is 
largely the result of abundant grain 
supplies in the area. In contrast, the 
volume of grain shipments to West 
Asia, principally Iran, may increase 
by more than a third. 

In the Latin American market, 
U,S. wheat exports are expected to 
be off sharply because of larger 
crops in Brazil, Chile, and Argen- 
tina, Only Mexico, where the 
weather has been poor, is expected 
to increase wheat imports from the 
United States. 

U,S, farm exports to the centrally 
planned countries may drop about 
$1 billion from 1975/76's $3,3 billion 
total This is largely the result of 
the USSR's record-high 1976 grain 
crop. 



Prospects for Commodities 

U,S. grain exports are forecast to 
total $10.0 billion in fiscal 1977, 
approximately $2,2 billion below the 
year-earlier leveL This reflects an 
expected decline in wheat exports of 
7.2 million metric tons accompanied 
by a $28 per ton drop in unit export 
values. Record world wheat supplies 
in the 1976 season have substan- 
tially increased competition and 
reduced the import demand for these^ 
crops. 

Although the price and volume of 
corn exports may drop, U.S, exports 
of barley and oats are expected to be 
up slightly in both volume and 
value. Grain sorghum may be up in 
volume only. 

Fiscal 1977 nee exports of 2,2 mil- 
lion tons may total 15 percent above 
a year earlier. Unit value, however, 
is expected to decline 6 percent. 

The value of U.S, exports of oil- 
seeds and products is forecast at 
$6.3 billion in fiscal 1977, a third 
above the previous year. The gain 
would reflect sharply increased 
prices of soybeans and products 
only partly offset by some reduction 
in the volume of beans and meal. 
Further gains in the unit values of 
US. exports of these products 
appear likely. However, recent 
increases in exports of soybeans 
and products from the 1977 crops in 
Brazil and Argentina may temper 
future price increases. 

The combined value of fiscal 1977 
livestock, dairy, and poultry exports 
is expected to total $2,3 billion— up 
25 percent from 1975/76. The export 
volume of most items is also 
expected to increase, 

U.S, cotton exports are estimated 
at 1.1 million metric tons, up from 
762,000 in 1975/76, Meanwhile, the 
export value is expected to double. 
Limited cotton supplies in other 
exporting countries and increased 
economic activity worldwide are 
resulting in strong demand for U.S. 
cotton. 

U.S, exports of fruits, nuts, and 
vegetables are estimated at about 
$1.7 billion, 16 percent above 1975/ 
76. Substantial shipments of fresh 
and processed potatoes to Western 
Europe, stricken by drought for 2 
consecutive years, will account for a 
major portion of the dollar increase. 
Dewain H. Rahe, (202) 447-8260 
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Statistical Indicators 



Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 1 



Items 



Cash receipts from farm marketings 
Livestock and products 
Crops 



Non money and other farm income 1 
Realized gross farm Income 

Farm Production expenses 



Farmers" realrzed net income 
Net change in farm Inventories 
Farmers" total net Income . . , 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 





1974 


1975 


1976 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


\ 


II 


III 


IV 


I 
















S Bil 














stings . 


92.6 


89.6 


94.8 


B9.3 


91 J 


80 + 


91,1 


96.5 


90.8 


92.4 


101.8 


93.B 


91,3 


95,9 




41,4 


42.9 


47.0 


39.7 


3B8 


36.3 


43.9 


45.0 


46.4 


46.6 


49,6 


47.2 


44.5 


45.3 




51.2 


46,7 


47.8 


49.6 


52.9 


43.7 


47,2 


51.5 


44.4 


45.8 


52-2 


46.6 


46B 


50.6 




ome 1 , 


7.6 


8.6 


9.4 


7,7 


7.8 


8,4 


8.5 


87 


SB 


9.1 


9 + 3 


9,5 


9,6 


9.7 




100.2 


98.2 


104.2 


97.0 


99,5 


88,4 


99.6 


105.2 


99.6 


101,5 


111.1 


103,3 


100.9 


105,6 




72.4 


75.5 


80,9 


72.7 


72.8 


73.4 


76.1 


76.8 


75.7 


79.0 


82.5 


81.5 


80.6 


B3.1 




2 7.8 


22 + 7 


23.3 


24,3 


26.7 


15.0 


23.5 


28,4 


23.9 


22,5 


28.6 


21,8 


20,3 


22 + 5 




-1.3 


2,9 


-1.3 





-2-9 


3.5 


1,3 


1.6 


5.2 





-3.0 


-1.0 


-1.0 


5 




26.5 


25.6 


220 


24.3 


23.8 


18.5 


24,8 


30.0 


29.1 


22.5 


25.6 


20.8 


19.3 


23,0 



'Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. All data subject to revision in June 1977. 'includes government payments to farmers, value of farm 
Products consumed in farm households, rental value of farm dwellings, and income from recreation, machine hire and custom work. 



Cash receipts from farming 

Annual 1976 

Items 

1974 1975 1976 Maf Oct Nov Dec Jan 

$Mil. 

Farm marketings and CCC loans 1 92,648 89,563 94,793 6,608 10,390 9,811 8,503 8,699 

Livestock and products 41 .377 42,902 46,991 3.936 4.078 3,798 3,695 3,631 

MeatenlmaJs 25,193 25,811 27 r 967 2,3B3 2,469 2,294 2.161 2,071 

Dairy products 9,445 g,866 11,391 978 936 878 914 946 

Poultry and eggs 6,253 6.739 7.100 539 632 587 562 574 

O'her , 486 486 533 36 41 39 58 40 

Crops 51,271 46,661 47,802 2,672 6,312 6,013 4,808 5.068 

Food grains 8,762 8,347 6,661 386 513 310 27l .369 

Feed crops 13,958 12.513 13,216 853 1,413 1,561 1,379 1,687 

Cotton (lint and seed) 2.893 2,372 3,383 93 577 833 823 701 

Tobacco 2,097 2.155 2,270 1 300 250 321 208 

Oil-bearing cropt 9,817 7,920 9,201 456 2,083 1,581 862 1,290 

VegetaWai and melons 5,308 5,370 5,205 334 609 360 308 336 

Fruits and tree nuts 3,424 3,548 3,518 227 417 385 301 199 

0ther 5,012 4,436 4,348 322 400 733 542 278 

Government payments 530 807 712 32 69 90 131 97 

Total cash receipts 3 93,178 90,370 95,505 6,640 10/459 9.901 8.634 B.796 

1 Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 2 OeraHs mav not add because of rounding. 



1977 



Feb 



Mar 



6,569 6,538 



3,650 


3,864 


2,160 


2,275 


880 


980 


572 


573 


38 


36 


2,919 


2,674 


201 


175 


975 


BOO 


222 


139 


49 


103 


669 


578 


329 


345 


220 


215 


254 


319 


100 


105 


6,669 


6,643 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 
Items 



All commodities 

Livestock and products 
Crops 



An nual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Mar 


Oct Nov 
1967-100 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


111 
104 
121 


115 
106 
128 


121 
113 
132 


101 

111 

87 


164 157 
129 120 
211 209 


139 

124 
158 


129 
107 
159 


99 

105 

91 


97 

111 

78 
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Cash receipts 1 from.farm marketings, by States, January-March 

Livestock and Products 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 

New Hampshire . , 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York , 

New Jersey ...♦♦, 

Penniylvanfa 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana ♦ 

Illinois . . I: 

Midhlga 

WiSCOTOm 

Minnesoia , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota . . . 

South Dakota .4 

Nebraska ....... 

Kansai 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware ♦ 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia . . ♦ 

Nonh Carolina . ♦ 

South Carolina . , 

Georgia 

FioHda 

KftnluckV 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M>ttiS*lpp! 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas .,,.„.... 
WESTERN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico .... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada ♦ ♦ 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 
Grand Total 



Crops 1 



11,443.3 



11,145.2 



9,872.4 



10,660.9 



Total 1 



1976 


1977 


1976 

$Mil.* 


1977 


1976 


1977 


61.5 


66.1 


61.9 


51,8 


123,4 


117 9 


14.5 


13.0 


4.7 


5.5 


19.2 


18.5 


60,2 


55.5 


3.6 


4.6 


63,8 


60.1 


28.7 


28.3 


25.1 


26.8 


53.9 


55.1 


3.1 


2,8 


2.3 


3.1 


5.4 


5.9 


34.5 


33.6 


43.1 


47.0 


77.6 


80.6 


303.6 


288-2 


103.7 


124.4 


407.3 


412.6 


29.2 


27J5 


24.3 


277 


54.0 


55.2 


321.1 


324,3 


127.0 


152.4 


448.1 


476.7 


303.8 


295.6 


297.1 


421.8 


600.9 


717.5 


332.1 


3145 


3947 


578.8 


726.8 


893.7 


480.8 


449.8 


1 r 189.9 


1 519.0 


1,670-8' 


1,968.8 


20 *.3 


193.6 


2183 


183,4 


419.6 


377.0 


618.1 


616.2 


123.0 


108.5 


741.1 


724.7 


556.4 


539.8 


333.8 


338.4 


890.2 


878.3 


1,023.4 


966,6 


675.7 


919,6 


1,699.0 


1,886.2 


374.1 


350.8 


180.7 


2384 


554.8 


589.2 


135 9 


130.1 


264,1 


152.6 


400.0 


282.7 


412.4 


395.1 


106.0 


53,4 


518,4 


448.5 


555.9 


539.6 


457.6 


417.9 


1 r 0l3.5 


957.5 


504.1 


468.8 


393.8 


318.0 


897.9 


786.8 


41.1 


40.0 


11.0 


13.6 


52.1 


53,7 


105.0 


101 j0 


25.6 


32.5 


130.6 


133.5 


126.6 


165.4 


53.2 


50.7 


179.8 


2T6.1 


21.7 


20.3 


9.0 


13.5 


30,7 


335 


252.8 


256.0 


89.2 


127.7 


342.0 


3835 


73.3 


69.6 


58.6 


77.8 


132.0 


147.4 


294.2 


293.3 


119.2 


111.1 


413.4 


404.4 


171,1 


163,9 


717.9 


617.9 


889.0 


781.8 


157.5 


153.2 


251,4 


335.4 


408.8 


488.6 


164.5 


163.0 


84.6 


132.6 


249.0 


295.5 


219.8 


217,7 


79,7 


97.2 


299,5 


314.9 


176.5 


176.5 


199.3 


240.9 


375.8 


417.4 


239.5 


258,3 


218.0 


165.5 


457.5 


423.8 


94.5 


95.4 


144.1 


159.5 


238.6 


254.9 


313.3 


299.3 


1295 


110.5 


443,1 


409.8 


769.1 


761.3 


630.8 


840.5 


1.399.9 


1 ,601 .8 


81.7 


80.0 


147.2 


89.3 


228.9 


169.3 


138.3 


130,0 


173.5 


162.6 


311.8 


292.6 


40.4 


39,1 


31.0 


11.7 


71.4 


50.8 


358.1 


342.6 


115.2 


95,2 


473.2 


437.8 


99.8 


95,8 


33.1 


30.4 


132.9 


126.2 


133,0 


128.7 


183.2 


176.6 


316.2 


305.3 


55.8 


51,9 


21.1 


169 


76.9 


68.7 


27.0 


25.6 


12,2 


13.7 


39.2 


39.4 


125.3 


121.8 


237,7 


223.0 


363.0 


j44.o 


92,3 


86.6 


125.5 


106.1 


217,8 


1927 


700.4 


692.8 


896.6 


871.4 


1 ,597.0 


1.564.2 


.9 


.9 


.2 


.2 


1.1 


1.1 


15.2 


15.0 


435 


43.5 


587 


58.5 



21,315.7 



21,806.1 



Estimates as of the first of current month. ' Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period 'Rounded 
mav not add. 



data may not add 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 4 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 
1967= 


Dec 
*100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


192 


186 


186 


189 


173 


179 


183 


187 


190 


193 


224 


201 


198 


193 


187 


192 


198 


203 


211 


217 


300 


242 


201 


222 


161 


157 


160 


163 


160 


160 


243 


230 


218 


214 


185 


199 


207 


208 


210 


207 


249 


232 


214 


213 


177 


193 


201 


201 


202 


199 


228 


183 


267 


223 


289 


281 


277 


284 


310 


294 


148 


162 


163 


158 


170 


174 


173 


172 


172 


174 


232 


195 


205 


171 


223 


237 


245 


252 


276 


325 


141 


140 


134 


140 


133 


126 


119 


122 


131 


141 


136 


135 


133 


141 


132 


123 


110 


113 


124 


136 


143 


164 


162 


165 


173 


164 


203 


225 


227 


198 


152 


173 


172 


177 


189 


172 


235 


267 


270 


226 


290 


214 


207 


243 


158 


190 


168 


179 


182 


203 


165 


172 


177 


186 


162 


168 


170 


174 


171 


172 


165 


169 


170 


188 


145 


155 


158 


163 


162 


165 


166 


174 


193 


188 


197 


194 


192 


190 


187 


188 


163 


179 


179 


172 


176 


184 


183 


192 


183 


177 


166 


180 


192 


191 


192 


193 


198 


200 


201 


204 


166 


182 


193 


193 


191 


193 


196 


199 


201 


204 


194 


187 


191 


183 


186 


193 


197 


200 


202 


204 


148 


134 


154 


174 


141 


143 


142 


153 


158 


168 


235 


281 


303 


303 


303 


303 


328 


328 


328 


328 


154 


162 


176 


176 


176 


176 


186 


186 


186 


186 


178 


192 


210 


209 


206 


206 


229 


229 


229 


229 


172 


187 


199 


199 


197 


199 


204 


207 


209 


212 


481 


464 


466 


473 


433 


448 


457 


468 


474 


483 


564 


614 


653 


651 


652 


657 


673 


679 


685 


693 


85 


76 


71 


73 


66 


68 


68 


69 


69 


70 



Price* Received 

AM farm products . . . . * 

AH crop* 

Food grain* . . . . . , . 

Feed grains and hay 

Feed grains 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crop* , . , . . 

Frutt 

Fresh market J 

Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market 

Poratoes 5 

Livestock and product* 

Meat animals , 

Dairy products .,..,..,. 

Poultry and eggs 

Price* Paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage fates ,.....,, 

Production items ....,,,....♦.. 

Feed , 

Feeder livestock 

Interest payable per acre 

on farm real estate debt 

Taxes on f»rm real estate 

Wage rate* (seasonally adjusted) 

Production hem*, interest, taxes, 

and wage rates * ......,,. 

Prices received O9KM4-100) T 

Prices paid. etc. tPafity Index) 

(I9iai4-I00) 

Parity raito 

1 Fresh market for noncitrusand fresh market and Processing for citrus. 2 Includes sweetPotatoesand dry edible beans. 
"Revisions reported by Statistical Reporting Service as of 5/31/77 will be reported in next issue of Agricultural Outlook. 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 

A Annual 1976 1977 

Commodities 

1974 1975 1976 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

Crop* 

All wheat <$/bu.) 4,48 3.68 3.14 3.50 2.46 2.39 2.43 2.47 2.43 2.41p 

Rice, rough <$/cwt.> 1354 10.12 6.90 7.15 6.46 6.57 6.79 6.87 6.81 6.93p 

e n J Jt " " J 292 2J0 249 2 - 46 2.02 2.24 2.34 2.34 2.35 2.32P 

Sorghum fS/ewt. ., 4.59 4.31 4.01 4,14 3,30 3.51 3.59 3.51 3,55 3.49p 

All hay. baled tS/ton] 40, 10 5^40 53 o0 54.10 59.00 59.00 60.90 62.70 63.90 63.20 

Soybeans fS/bu. 6 42 5.24 5.58 4.52 6.1 1 6.56 6.81 7.06 7.83 9.38P 

Cotton. Upland (ctsVlb.) 51.3 41.2 59,9 53,9 65.2 63 1 62.3 63 9 69,8 67 3p 

Potatoes fS/cwt) 5.70 4.04 4.13 5,22 2.99 3.06 3.40 3.56 3.71 4.10 

Dry edible beans f$/cwt) 32.30 20.30 16,50 16,00 15.30 14.50 14.10 16.00 14.50 16.60 

Apples for fresh use Jcts./ib.) 10.9 11.5 10.2 10.0 11.6 11.3 11.1 11.1 12.0 12,1 

Pears for fresh use <$/tOnJ 1 200 ' 169 184 217 182 173 159 145 123 114 

Oranges, aN ums (S/box) 1 1.99 t.77 t h79 2 16 ^ 61 1J7 82 £6 1.46 2.09 

Grapefruit, all uses l$/boxP 1.63 ;.75 1.74 1.27 1.44 1.47 1.13 1,85 1.10 MO 

Livestock 

S e f* ra i ! il* **'«**-* 35.80 32.20 33.70 38.00 31.20 32.40 32.30 33.10 33,80 34.90 

Calves .WcwtJ 38.6O 26.90 34,10 38.20 32,10 32.80 33.70 35.60 36.60 38.10 

■ ! Ll/S™ i 3430 476 ° *& M 4700 312 36 - 30 38.00 39.30 37.10 36.00 

^mtvWcwO 37,40 42.10 46.90 54.90 41.90 44.70 48.50 49.50 49.20 51.00 

All ffjlk, sold to plants l$/cwO 8.34 8.78 9.68 9.37 9.94 9.75 9.65 9.54 9.43 9.48p 

Milk, menu! grade lS/cwU 7.15 7.71 8.58 8.50 8.57 8.55 8.48 8 41 8.46 8.61P 

Broilers Icts./lb.J 21 8 ^ 2 23 ^ 23 5 194 193 21 5 24 Q 24 3 24 3 

Eggs lea /dot.} 53,0 52.8 58.8 52.7 65.5 69.5 65. 1 66,2 58,8 55.3 

Turkeys lew. /lb. I .% 28-8 33.6 31 ,7 31 .8 31 .1 33.5 32.4 32.5 34.2 33.6 

Wool IctjVIU 59.! 44,7 6 ^ 7 54 4 71 2 69 5 ?5 -, 73 75 6 ?2 9 

1 Eleven month average, "Equivalent on-tree returns. * Average of aN eggs »kf bv farmer*, including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 4 Aver&ge local market 
Pnqe. excluding incentive payment*, p Preliminary. 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices 



Farm products and processed foods and feeds 
Farm products . 

Fruits and vegetable^ 

Grain j 

Livestock . * 

Poultry, live > . * . * * 

Fibers, plant and animal . 

M>lk 

E99S 

Oilseeds *,.....,. . . 

Processed food* and feeds 

Meat* 

6eef and veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy 

Processed fruits and vegetables 

Cereal and bakery products 

Sugar and confectionery 

Beverage* 

Vegetable oil end Products 



Wholesale Price Index. U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 
Commodity group 



AH commodities . . 
Industrial commodities 
AM foods 1 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976* 


Apr* 


Nov' 
1967* 


Dec* 
= 100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


160.1 


174.9 


182.9 


181.3 


185.6 


187.1 


188.0 


190.0 


191.9 


194.3 


153,8 


171.5 


182.3 


180.1 


187.0 


187.4 


188.4 


189.9 


191.6 


193,2 


174.4 


186.0 


178.9 


181.5 


174.1 


178.5 


179.2 


183.0 


184.8 


187.0 


177.4 


184.2 


183.1 


183.7 


178.4 


183.9 


184.8 


188.4 


190.9 


195.9 


187.7 


186.7 


191.1 


192.9 


183.6 


191.6 


193.5 


199.0 


202.4 


20a 1 


192.3 


183.7 


178.6 


195.2 


166,5 


174,4 


198.4 


212,6 


219.1 


205.6 


257,9 


223.9 


205.9 


209.0 


175.4 


180.6 


184.9 


185.8 


183.4 


184.4 


170.6 


187.8 


173.3 


192.3 


154.4 


166.1 


166.0 


166.2 


163.5 


167.9 


157.4 


189.8 


166.9 


165.4 


139.1 


145.7 


153.7 


183.7 


177.2 


182 3 


193.9 


153.1 


223.9 


187.5 


257.9 


239.5 


216.5 


240,1 


252.4 


249,5 


172.8 


180.2 


201,7 


197.0 


204.4 


202.8 


200.2 


198,4 


195.2 


197.7 


160.6 


159.8 


179.0 


162.6 


192.8 


213.6 


189.2 


194.8 


173 5 


165.2 


232.2 


198.5 


204.2 


172.2 


225.5 


238.2 


241,2 


244,1 


272.5 


330.8 


170,9 


182.6 


178.0 


178,0 


174.8 


179.0 


179.3 


181.9 


183.9 


188.5 


159,6 


188.7 


173,6 


183.5 


159.0 


167.9 


153.3 


163.4 


160.5 


159.6 


158,6 


176.3 


156.0 


171.5 


151.8 


156.1 


146.4 


149.1 


147.1 


151.7 


162.3 


214.7 


201,4 


203.3 


170.4 


190.5 


186.3 


183.6 


178.7 


167.7 


157.3 


184.1 


166,2 


163.8 


144.9 


149.6 


154.8 


179.2 


174.7 


179.9 


204.6 


218.7 


272.4 


271.3 


283.1 


292.1 


305.4 


300.2 


296.8 


306.0 


146,4 


155.8 


168.4 


167.8 


168,1 


167.3 


166.8 


166.9 


168.1 


173.6 


154 6 


1698 


170.4 


166.9 


175.9 


175.8 


175.4 


182.9 


184.2 


185.6 


171,2 


178.0 


172.1 


172.6 


168.7 


168.6 


168.4 


169.9 


171.5 


171.6 


258,9 


254,3 


190,9 


202.5 


171.4 


170,5 


171.9 


177.6 


180.2 


186.4 


140.7 


162.4 


173.4 


169.2 


178.8 


183.8 


184.1 


189.3 


199.5 


202.0 


224.8 


211.5 


174.2 


168.8 


180.6 


178,3 


177.9 


182.7 


187.8 


206.3 


139.1 


137.9 


148.0 


147,3 


149.8 


149.5 


150,3 


151.1 


152.1 


153.7 


129,5 


133.4 


139.9 


138,1 


142.8 


142.9 


144.8 


145,6 


146,0 


146,4 


145.1 


148.5 


167.4 


166.1 


169.7 


171.5 


174.5 


176,7 


177.6 


180.1 


140 .0 


147.8 


158,4 


156.3 


163.0 


163.9 


164.5 


165.9 


166.7 


167.7 


183.6 


176.8 


205.5 


203.3 


214.3 


219.9 


222.7 


224.2 


228.7 


229.6 


132.8 


149.6 


163,0 


162.1 


172.2 


172.3 


174,7 


174.8 


174.8 


175,1 



Textile products and apparel 

APParel 

Hides, leather* and related producti + + , 

Footwear ... * ,.*■*,■*.,,*.*,*■■■,** 

Lumber and wnoti Products . , . * * * . * 

Tobacco products * 

1 Includes all processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds! plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables from farm 
Products group. 'Fresh and dried. 'Data have been revised for January-October 1976. Annual 1976 and possibly November and December 1976 will be revised next 
month. 



Consumer Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 
Items 



Consumer price ir>dex, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

All food 

Food awav from borne 

Food at borne . , * 

Meats* 

Beef and veal 



Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products' 

Fats and oils' , , 

Frwlo and vegetable* , 

Fresh . * 

Processed , . ,* 

Cereals and bakery products . . , 

Sugar and sweets * 

Beverage*, nonalcoholic , 

APParel commodities le*s footwear , 

Footwear , 

Tobacco Products . , . * 

Beverages, alcoholic 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 










1967*100 










147,7 


161.2 


170.5 


168.2 


173.8 


174.3 


175.3 


177.1 


178.2 


179.6 


143.7 


157.1 


167.5 


165.0 


171.6 


172.2 


172.9 


174.0 


175.1 


176.3 


161.7 


175.4 


180,8 


179,2 


181,1 


181.7 


183.4 


187.7 


188.6 


190,9 


159,4 


174.3 


186.1 


183.8 


1900 


190.9 


192.2 


193.6 


195.2 


197.5 


162.4 


175.8 


179.5 


178.1 


178.9 


179.3 


181,2 


186.2 


186.9 


189.3 


164.1 


177.9 


178,2 


176.6 


169.7 


167.4 


169.9 


171.3 


170,8 


170.1 


168.5 


170,0 


1645 


160.8 


159.4 


160.7 


162.1 


161.5 


160.7 


161.2 


161.0 


196.9 


199.5 


200.0 


182,4 


174.7 


180,1 


185.1 


184.1 


181.7 


146.9 


162.4 


155.7 


158.0 


144,5 


144.0 


144,5 


152.9 


158,3 


157.7 


187.7 


203.3 


227.3 


222,3 


235.5 


237,6 


2380 


241.1 


241,5 


244.0 


160.8 


157,8 


172.4 


159.4 


178.7 


193,8 


197.9 


207.9 


179.5 


166.0 


151.9 


156,6 


169.3 


167,9 


171.7 


171.4 


171.3 


171.1 


171.2 


171.4 


179.4 


198.6 


173.7 


171.7 


175.7 


177.3 


178.8 


179.5 


180.7 


183.5 


165.8 


171.0 


175.4 


179.0 


174,8 


175.5 


177.6 


194,7 


196,8 


203.0 


162.6 


166,1 


170.2 


174.7 


170.7 


171.4 


174,9 


203.6 


205.4 


214.3 


170.6 


178.3 


183.0 


185.4 


181.1 


181.4 


181.5 


181.6 


184.0 


186,1 


166.1 


184.8 


180.6 


180.2 


179.9 


179.3 


179.9 


180.0 


181,3 


182.6 


195.2 


246.2 


218.2 


221.1 


212,3 


211.1 


212.7 


219.2 


222,8 


226.4 


155.6 


178.9 


214.0 


198.0 


237.7 


246.9 


257.6 


273.8 


286.4 


311.4 


135.7 


140.6 


144.9 


142.8 


149.4 


149.2 


146.5 


147.4 


148.1 


148.6 


138.1 


144.2 


149.9 


149.0 


153.7 


153.4 


153.2 


154.4 


155.4 


156,2 


143.8 


153,9 


160.5 


159.9 


162.7 


163.7 


165.4 


165.8 


166.0 


166.1 


131.8 


142.1 


146.8 


146.0 


148.6 


148.8 


148,8 


148.8 


149.3 


149.8 



1 8eef, veal, lamb* mutton, pork* and processed meat. ' Includes butter. 3 Excludes butler, 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Farm- retail price spreads 



Commodities 



1974 



Annual 



1975 



1976P 



Apr 



1976P 1 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1977P 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



MOO) 



Market basket' : 

Retail cosHl967-l00) 

Farm value 11967-100) 

Farm-retail spread 11967* 

Farmer's shar* {%) . . . . : 

Beef , choice: 

Retail price* (cts./lb.) 

Carcass value 4 Icti.) . * 

Net fafm value \ct% J2.7B lbs,) 

Farm-retail spread lets.) 

Carcass -retail spread' Ictl,) 

Farm-carcass spread 4 lets.) 

Farmer's share {%) . 

Pork: 

Retail price* Icts./lb.l 

Wholesale value* Icts.l 

Net farm value tcti./1 .97 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread' (ct|.l 

Carcass retail spread' (cts.) 
Farm-carcass spread* {cts.} .....,,., 

Farmer's share l%l ................ > 

Milk, fresti: 

Retail price Icts./Vigai.) 

Farm value lcts./4.39 lbs. Class I ) 

Farnvretail spread (ciS.) ....... . ... . . 

Farmer's share i%\ . 

Chicken, frying. 

Retail price lets. /lb.) 

Farm value l"cts./1.4l lbs. broilers) .... 

Farrrvretail spread (ctS.) 

Farmer's share {%) 

Eggs, large grade A 

Retail prfct Icts./dozJ 

Farm value lctl*/1.03doz.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) ................. 

Bread, white: 

Retail price (cts./lb.) 

Farm value (CU./0.867 lb. wheat) 

Farm value lets, for all farm ingredients) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) . . . * . ....... 

Farmer's share i%\ 

Lettuce: 

Retail price Jets. /head) 

Farm value (cts./1 .88 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread lets.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Potatoes: 

Retail Price (cts./lO lbs,} 

Farm value {cts./l0.42 lbs.) 

Farrrvretail spread (cts.) 

Farmer "I rtare (%) 

Tomatoes: 

Retail price Jcts./tb.f 

Farm value lets. /1, 18 lbs.) 

Farm.retail spread Icts.l ............. 

Farmer's share 1%) .._,.,., 

Orange juice. Irozen concentrate: 

Retail price lcts./6-oz. can* 

Farm value {ci*/3,06 lbs,) 

Farrrvreta»l spread Icts.l 

Farmer's share i%) 

Margarine: 

Retail price (cts./lb.l 

Farm value Ids. for veg. oil and NFDM) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's tfare {%) 

l Some 1976 monthly retail prices were adjusted to January 1977 benchmark level. a For a market basket of U.S. farm foods repre«?nting the average quantities 
purchased annually per household in 1960-61 . Retail prices are from 8ureau of Labor Statistics unless OtherwiiP noted. The farm value is the payment to farmers for 
quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are bawd on prices at first point of sale and mev include marketing 
chargei tuch as grading and packing for some commodities. The lamwetail spread, the difference between tha retail price and the term value, repreents charts for 
assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods, *Compo»rte monthly average prices of all Cuts adjusted for volume »»d at special prices-derived from 
8LS and food chain prices. *For a quantity equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuts: 8eef, 1.41 lb. of carcass beef (V'^d grecte 3); pork, 1.07 lb, of wholesale cuts. Repre^nts 
charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. * Represents charges made for livestock marketing. 
Processing, and transportation tocitv where consumed, p Preliminary. 



161.9 


173.6 


175.4 


174.3 


173,1 


173.0 


174.3 


178.6 


17&3 


179.1 


178.3 


187.1 


178.8 


184.0 


168.1 


171,1 


172.6 


181.1 


178.0 


179.4 


151.5 


165.1 


173.2 


169.2 


176.3 


174.2 


175.4 


177.0 


178.5 


178,9 


43 


42 


40 


41 


38 


38 


38 


39 


39 


39 


138.8 


146.0 


138,9 


142.0 


135.7 


138.9 


137.5 


134.6 


133.2 


134.0 


97.4 


105.5 


88.6 


95.9 


38.3 


90.8 


87.1 


85.6 


833 


88.1 


86.1 


92.9 


77,9 


87 4 


78.5 


79.8 


75.1 


74.8 


73,1 


78.6 


52.7 


53.1 


61.0 


54.6 


57.2 


59.1 


62.4 


59.8 


60.1 


55.4 


41.4 


40.5 


50,3 


46.1 


47.4 


48.1 


50.4 


49,0 


49.9 


45,9 


113 


12,6 


10.7 


&5 


9.8 


11.0 


12.0 


10.8 


10.2 


9.5 


62 


64 


56 


62 


58 


57 


55 


56 


65 


59 


108.2 


135.0 


134.3 


136.6 


117.5 


117.2 


119.6 


121.1 


121.0 


118.9 


77.4 


103.8 


93.6 


98.6 


77.6 


83.9 


85.2 


85,0 


82.1 


80.2 


60.8 


86.9 


78 + 4 


86.2 


56,4 


67,5 


69.8 


70.9 


65,9 


64.5 


47.4 


48.1 


55.9 


50,4 


6M 


49.7 


49.8 


50.2 


55.1 


54.4 


30.8 


31.2 


40,7 


38.0 


39.9 


33.3 


34.4 


36.1 


38.9 


38.7 


16.6 


16.9 


152 


12.4 


21.2 


16.4 


15,4 


14.1 


16,2 


15.7 


56 


64 


58 


63 


48 


58 


58 


59 


54 


54 


78.4 


78.5 


82.7 


82.7 


83.9 


83.6 


83.5 


83.6 


83.5 


83,4 


40,8 


41.2 


46.2 


44.5 


46.4 


45.0 


45.0 


44.9 


44.3 


44.2 


37.6 


37.3 


36.5 


38,2 


37.5 


38,6 


38.5 


38.7 


39.2 


39.2 


52 


52 


56 


54 


55 


54 


54 


54 


53 


53 


56.0 


63.2 


59.7 


60.7 


54.4 


54.3 


54,7 


58.8 


61.3 


61.2 


31.6 


37,0 


32.8 


32.3 


27.5 


28,1 


27.9 


31.9 


34,0 


33.7 


24.4 


26.2 


26.9 


28.4 


26.9 


26,2 


26.8 


26.9 


27,3 


27,5 


56 


59 


55 


53 


51 


52 


51 


54 


55 


55 


78.3 


77,0 


84.1 


78.1 


88.9 


96.3 


98,6 


103.4 


89.0 


81.2 


53,2 


50,8 


58.0 


52.4 


61,6 


703 


66.8 


71.5 


56.8 


56.3 


25. 1 


28.2 


26.1 


25.7 


27.3 


25.5 


31.8 


31.9 


32.2 


24.9 


68 


66 


69 


67 


69 


74 


68 


69 


64 


69 


34 r 5 


36,0 


35.3 


35.1 


35.3 


35.2 


35.4 


35.3 


35,2 


35.7 


5.4 


4.5 


3.8 


4.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2,8 


2.9 


2.7 


7.9 


6.8 


5.6 


6.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.6 


4.7 


4.6 


26.6 


29.2 


29.7 


29.0 


30.9 


30,8 


31.0 


30.7 


30.5 


31.1 


23 


19 


16 


17 


12 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


42.3 


41.7 


47,7 


40.7 


59.0 


43,3 


46.8 


48.4 


43.2 


46.6 


13.2 


13,8 


17.1 


15.4 


18,4 


14.0 


20.9 


16,2 


15.5 


10.4 


29,1 


27.9 


30.6 


25.3 


40.6 


29.3 


25.7 


32,2 


27.7 


36.2 


31 


33 


36 


38 


31 


32 


45 


33 


36 


22 


166.6 


134.4 


145.9 


159.8 


119,7 


122.2 


120.9 


142.0 


144.8 


148.2 


59.4 


42.2 


438 


54.4 


31.1 


41.7 


35,4 


37.1 


38.6 


42.7 


107,2 


92.2 


102.1 


105,4 


88.6 


80,5 


85.5 


104.9 


106.2 


105.5 


36 


31 


30 


34 


26 


34 


29 


26 


27 


29 


54,8 


57.9 


57.7 


66.1 


61.5 


64,7 


62.4 


82,6 


709 


90.0 


21.0 


23.8 


23.8 


27.9 


33,3 


24.8 


26.8 


38.2 


37.5 


31.2 


33 A 


34.1 


33-9 


38.2 


282 


39.9 


35.6 


44.4 


33.4 


58.8 


38 


41 


41 


42 


54 


38 


43 


46 


53 


35 


25.9 


28.2 


287 


29.2 


27.6 


28,0 


2&0 


28.8 


32.1 


33,1 


9.2 


8.6 


10.7 


10.9 


11,0 


11.0 


10.1 


9.3 


8.9 


9,0 


16.7 


19.6 


18,0 


18.3 


16.6 


17,0 


17,9 


19,5 


23.2 


24.1 


36 


30 


37 


37 


40 


39 


36 


32 


28 


27 


57.4 


62.9 


52.6 


51.7 


52.6 


53.0 


53.0 


6X9 


53,2 


53.9 


27.8 


21.1 


16.5 


14.7 


19.Q 


18,0 


17,3 


19.6 


22.9 


25.5 


29.6 


41,8 


36.1 


37.0 


33.6 


35.0 


35.7 


33.3 


30.3 


284 


48 


34 


31 


28 


36 


34 


33 


37 


43 


47 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Food Supply and Use 



Civilian per capita consumption of major food commodities {retail weight) 
Commodity 1960 1967 1970 



Meats: 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton . . 
Pork (excluding lard) 



Fish (edible weight) . . . . . 

Poultry products: 

Eggs 

Chicken (ready-to-cook f 
Turkey (readV-tO-coak) . 



Dairy product*: 

Cheese 

Condensed and evaporated milk 
Fluid milk and cream (product weight) 
tee cream (product weight) . . . . 



Fats and Oils-Total fat content 
Butter (sctuaf weight) ...... 

Margarine (actual weight) . . . 

Lard 

Shortening . 

Other edible fats and oils . . . . 



Fruits: 
Fresh: 
Citrus . . , 
Noncitrus 



Processed . 

Canned fruit 

Canned (Ulce .......... 

Frozen (indudircg juices) 

Chilled dtrus juices 

Dried * . , 



Vegetables 

Fresh* 

Canned (excluding potatoes and sweet potatoes) 

Froien (occluding potatoes) 

Potatoes* 

Sweet potatoes 4 . 



Grains: 
Wheat flour' 
Rice 



Other: 

Coffea 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Peanut* (shelled} 
Dry edible beans 



Melons 

Sugar (refined) . 



10.3 



23 2 

97.6 



10,6 



20.3 
97.3 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



11,8 



11.5 



12.5 



12.9 



122 



21.2 
102.5 



20.5 
102,4 



19.9 
103.0 



19.7 
102 1 



17.2 
94.3 



1975 



12.2 



17.5 
87.7 



1976' 











Pounds 










134.2 


145-1 


151.2 


156.4 


163,3 


142.3 


152,2 


145.2 


154.6 


64.3 


78.8 


S4.1 


83.6 


85.9 


81.1 


36.4 


88.9 


95.4 


5.2 


3.2 


2.4 


2.2 


i.a 


1.5 


1.9 


3.5 


3.4 


43 


3.5 


2.9 


2.a 


2.9 


24 


2.0 


i.a 


1.7 


60.4 


59.6' 


61.8 


67 .a 


62.7 


57.3 


61.9 


51.0 


54.1 



12.9 



42.4 


40.7 


39.5 


39:9 


39.1 


37.3 


36.6 


35.4 


35,0 


27<a 


36,5 


40.5 


40.4 


42.0 


40.7 


41.1 


40.3 


43.3 


6.2 


8.6 


8.0 


8.4 


9.0 


8.5 


8.9 


8.6 


9.2 


8.3 


10l1 


11.5 


12.2 


13.2 


13.7 


14,6 


14.5 


15.9 


13,7 


9.0 


7.1 


6.8 


6.3 


6.0 


5.6 


5.3 


4.9 


321,0 


303.0 


296.0 


296.0 


mo 


293.0 


288.0 


291.1 


291.3 


18.3 


17.8 


17.7 


17.5 


17.4 


17.5 


17,5 


18.6 


17,8 


45.3 ' 


49.4 


53,3 


52.2 


54.2 


54.3 


53.2 


53.3 


56.0 


7.5 


5.5 


5.3 


5.1 


4.9 


4.8 


4.6 


4.8 


4,4 


9.4 


10.£ 


11.0 


11.1 


11,3 


11.3 


11.3 


11.2 


12.5 


7.6 


5.4 


4.7 


4.3 


3.8 


3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


12.6 


15.9 


17.3 


16.8 


17.7 


17.3 


17.0 


17.3 


182 


11.5 


15.2 


18.2 


18.0 


19,7 


20.8 


20.3 


203 


22.0 


89.6 


791 


79.5 


77.6 


75.1 


73.8 


76.1 


83.7 


84,1 


32.5 


30.6 


27.7 


28.2 


26,3 


26.4 


26.5 


28.6 


28.2 


57.1 


48.5 


51.8 


49,5 


48.7 


47.4 


49.7 


55.1 


55.9 


22.6 


22.6 


23.3 


21.9 


21.4 


21.3 


19.7 


19.1 


19,2 


13.0 


11.7 


14.6 


15.9 


15.5 


15.9 


14.7 


14.8 


14.9 


9.1 


10.1 


93 


10.2 


10.1 


11.2 


11.3 


12.6 


12.8 


2.1 


4.4 


4,7 


4.8 


5.2 


5.3 


5,2 


5.7 


6.2 


3.1 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.0 


2.6 


2.5 


3.1 


28 


96.0 


90 .a 


91.0 


9t.8 


90,7 


92.4 


93.5 


94,0 


95.0 


43.4 


49.0 


51.1 


5t.2 


52.2 


54.3 


52.9 


52.5 


55,8 


7.0 


9.0 


9.6 


9.7 


9.9 


10.6 


10.2 


10.3 


10.0 


104.0 


104.3 


114.0 


115.0 


115.4 


112.6 


110.7 


120.2 


115.0 


6.5 


5.3 


5.2 


4.5 


4.7 


4,7 


5.2 


5.5 


5.5 


118 


112 


no 


110 


109 


109 


106 


107 


111 


6.1 


7.5 


6,7 


7.7 


7.0 


7.0 


7.6 


7.7 


7.2 


11.6 


11.1 


10.5 


10.0 


10.5 


10,1 


9.5 


9.0 


9.4 


.6 


.7 


1 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


,8 


8 


2.9 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


3.4 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


4.9 


5,7 


5.9 


5.9 


6.2 


6 6 


6.4 


6.6 


6.3 


7.3 


6.9 


5.9 


5.9 


64 


6,5 


6.7 


6.2 


6,1 



18.6 
92.2 



1 Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, and rice which are on a 
CfoPVear basis. g Preliminary. 3 Commercial production for sale as fresh produce. 4 Including fresh equivalent of processed. s White, whole wheat, and semolina flour 
Including om in bakery products. 

Note: Hiitoricaf consumption and supply -utilization data for food may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, Ag. Econ. Report 138 and annual 
supplements, ERS P USDA. 
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Per capita food consumption indexes 1 



Meat, poultry an d fan 

Meat 

Pouftrv 

Fish 



E99* 

Dairy Products* 
Fats and oils . . . 

AnknaJ 

Vegetable 

Fruits 4 

Fresh 
Proceed . . . . 

Vegetables* . . , 

Fresh 

Processed 



Potatoes and sweet potatoes 

Fresh 

Processed .......... 

Beans, peas, and nuts . 
Gereal products ....... 

Sugar .,,........,,.. 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976* 











1967=100 
















1020 

102.6 

98.7 

103,5 


102.4 
102.1 
103.3 
105.0 


105.0 
104.1 
107.1 
110,7 


107.3 

107.1 
107.9 
107.9 


107.2 

105.3 
112.8 
117.5 


100.8 

97.8 

108.8 

121.3 


106.2 
104.7 
110.6 

114.7 


102.9 
101.0 
108,2 
113,9 


109.4 
107.2 
116,1 
120.1 


98.5 
101.2 

103.4 
102.8 
103.7 


96.6 
100.3 
105.0 

95.2 
110.3 


97.0 
99.0 

106,6 

90.5 

115.3 


98.0 

99.2 
105.2 

90.7 
113.2 


91 6 
99.6 

109.3 
84.1 

123.1 


91,6 
99.4 

109.8 
78.7 

126.8 


89.9 
98.3 

106.9 
76.7 

123.4 


87.0 

99.1 
107.8 

73.6 
126.5 


86.0 
99.7 

112.2 
68.5 

136.0 


96,8 
97.4 
96.3 


100.7 

98.3 

102.7 


102.6 
101,3 

103.8 


103.2 

&9.4 
106.5 


101.2 

95,7 

105.9 


102.7 

94.4 

110.0 


103.0 

99.7 

105.9 


111.3 
108.9 
113.4 


112.8 

109.2 
115.9 


101.5 

100.4 
103.6 


100.9 

99.1 

104.3 


101.4 
99.6 

104.7 


101.7 
100.0 
105.0 


10Z6 

99.8 

107.8 


105.3 
101.2 
112.8 


104.0 
101.0 
109.5 


104.6 
102.2 
108.9 


106.7 
102.8 

114,0 


105.2 
104.5 
105.5 


106,5 

98.0 

110.2 


113.3 

94.7 

121.5 


114,2 

90.8 

124.4 


114,0 

91,6 

123.9 


113.4 
83,7 

126.4 


114.6 

79.9 

129,8 


tl8,1 

91.1 

130.0 


114.8 

85.9 
127.5 


102.5 
100.4 
103.0 
100.9 


98.7 
100.8 
103,9 

96.7 


98.4 
97.9 

106.3 
93,9 


100,0 
98.6 

106.5 
92.4 


103.8 
97.6 

108.6 
98,2 


104.6 

97.8 

109.7 

96.8 


100.4 

96.0 

107.0 

89.4 


106.3 

96.5 
102.9 

85.1 


103.5 
99,0 

109,3 
88.8 


101.4 
101,5 
101.3 


101.6 
100.9 
101.9 


102,7 
101,9 
1029 


103.6 
103.6 
103.2 


104.1 
103.3 

104.4 


102.2 

98,7 
105.4 


102.9 
101.4 
103.5 


1023 

99.2 
104.6 


105.7 
103.3 
107.3 



Total food 

AmmaJ products . . . 
Crops* 

'Civilian consumption only. Quantities of individual foods are combined in terms of 1957-59 retail prices, * PreJiminary. * Includes butter. * Excludes melons and 
baby food. * Excludes soup, babv food, dry beans and peas, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. * Includes melons, nuts, soup, and baby food in addttton to groups shown 
separately. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 1975 1976 ,; Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

Rail freight rate index 1 ' 

All Products (1969*100) - ^ 149.7 169.4 186.6 185,4 191.1 191,6 198.0 198.0 198,2 198.3 

Farm [xorJucti (1969=100) 145.3 165.0 182.7 179.1 187.5 187.7 190.0 190.0 190.2 190.3 

Food product* 11969-100) 148.9 168.5 185.1 183.2 189.4 189.5 194.6 194.5 194.9 194.9 

Rail cadoad.ngt of gram (thou, cars* 3 28,2 25,8 25.5 20.O 26.7 19.8 22.3 25.0 24.5 22.3 

Barge Shipments of gram fmil. bu.) 1 /. 19.8 23.0 30.4 29.9 39.5 25.1 20.3 15.3 31.4 30.4 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Rail (thou. carlotsP 4 4.6 3.8 3.2 3.0 2.0 1 .8 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.2 

Truck (thou, carlots)* * 12.6 14.3 16.2 15.2 13.8 14.6 13.8 11.5 12.7 14.3 

'Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 3 Weekly average? from Association of American Railroads. 'Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. * Preliminary data for 1976 and 1977. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Livestock and Products: Prices, Supplies, and Use 



Dairy: 



I terra 



Milk production: 

Total milk {mil. lb.) -* 

Milk per cow fib.} 

Number of milk cows (thou,) 

Milk prices, Minnesota- Wisconsin, 

3.5% fat (S/cwU 1 t ... 

Price of 16% dairy ration (S/ton) 

Milk-feed price ratio fib.) 1 

Stock*, beginning 

Total milk equfv. (mil. lb.)* -,, 

Commercial (mif. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) .................... 

Imports, total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3 ,; . 

USDA net removals: 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb*) 1 ......... ......... 

Sutter: 

Production | m ii. lb,) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price. Grade A Chicago (cts./lb.) 

USDA net removal) (mil. lb.) ...... 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 

American Cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, Wisconsin assembly pt. Ccts /lb.) 

USDA net removals (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 

Other cheese: 

Production (mil. ft>. ) ............ 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry mllki 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price, avg, manf. (cts./lb.) 

USDA net removals (mil, lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. tb.) 
Frozen dessert production (mil, gal.)* 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


1 1 5,553 

10.300 
11.219 


115.326 
10,352 
11,140 


120.356 
10,893 

11.049 


10,480 

948 

11,058 


9,233 

836 

1 1 ,039 


9,678 

877 

1 1 ,032 


9.910 

899 

11,023 


9,351 
849 

11.013 


10.562 

960 

11,003 


10,741 

977 

10,989 


7.06 

138 
t.34 


7.62 
134 
1.40 


8.48 

141 
1.53 


8.44 

135 
1.53 


8.26 
143 
1.60 


8.25 

145 
1.55 


8.19 
147 

1,50 


8.16 
151 
1.48 


8,31 
148 

1.47 


8,60 
148 
1,47 


5.207 

4,732 

476 

2,923 


5,886 

5,576 

310 

1,669 


3.844 

3,719 

124 

1,938 


4.274 

4.204 

70 

111 


6,363 

6,288 

74 

204 


5,815 

5,621 
194 
366 


5,708 

5,299 

410 

251 


6,207 

5,388 

819 

114 


6,588 

5,403 

1,185 

116 


7,006 
5.529 
1,478 


t.346 


2.036 


1.236 


20.4 


382.9 


592.5 


846.3 


882.7 


416.8 


601.6 


961.7 
46.4 
65.7 
32.7 

929.9 


980.5 
49.2 
79,4 
63.4 

947.7 


983.8 
10.9 
92.0 
39.4 

924.2 


87.6 
31.1 
89.5 
.4 
75.2 


773 

60.7 
90,8 
14.2 
82.3 


91,8 
47.3 
90,8 
20.0 
821 


105.6 
47.1 
90.8 
32.4 
72,0 


96.2 
67.6 
90.8 
31.5 
538 


98.4 
94.3 

92,7 
11 6 
83.7 


106.4 

100.1 

25.9 


1,858.6 

290.3 

79.9 

60.3 

1,780.6 


1,654.5 

420.8 

86,6 

68.2 

1,717.0 


2,046.7 

307.0 

96.3 

38.0 

1,918.8 


187.2 

309.4 

96.9 

.5 

181.9 


143.4 

435,7 

92.9 

fl.7 

159.3 


164.8 

414,1 

92.8 

18.0 

159.1 


166.8 

411.4 

92.6 

17.8 

149.8 


158.8 

417.1 

92,6 

23 3 

154.0 


183.4 

403.5 

938 

17.8 

157.6 


422.5 

97.9 

6.6 


1,078.8 

67.5 

1.2765 


1,156.7 

73.1 

1 r 331.S 


1,280.4 

60.8 

1,467.0 


109.9 

58.5 

120.5 


108.7 

65.9 

127.1 


110.1 

67.9 
144.7 


98.0 

67.1 

112.0 


96.2 

68,7 
106.7 


115.8 

67.1 

130.5 


64.5 


1,019.9 

74.6 

58.6 

265.0 

609,9 

1,128.0 


994.0 
293.2 
63.3 
394.5 
689.5 
1,176.0 


937.6 
468.9 
63.5 
157.1 
735.4 
1.136.9 


87*6 
475.2 
63,1 
5.6 
62.3 
999 


54.5 
496,6 
63,2 
19.4 
45,8 
75.8 


72.8 

479.7 
62.5 
17.6 
50.7 
72.9 


71.5 
480,6 
62.4 
24.8 
53.0 
69.9 


72.3 

461.6 

62.3 

21,3 
54.0 
75.7 


87,5 

469.5 
62.8 

2.4 

91.2 

101.1 


465,4 
39.2 



Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of ration equal in value to 1 lb. of milk, * Milk equivalent, fat-solids basis. * Icecream, ice milk, and sherbet. 



Poultry and eggs: 



Items 



1974 



Annual 



T975 



1976 



Apr 



1976 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1977 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Eggs 

Farm production (m.L) 65,927 64 r 379 

Average number of layers on farms (mil,) ....... 286 277 

Plate of lay leggs per layer) 231 233 

Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

large IctiJdoz.) 1 64.5 63.9 

Pnce of laving feed f$/ton) 153.8 147.2 

Egg-feed prke ratio fib. ) a ,' 6.9 7.2 

Stock), beginning of period: 

Shell (thou, cases) 34 36 

Frozen (mil. lb.) 43.2 54.2 

Replacement Checks hatched (mil.) 473.4 453.8 

Broderi 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) , . 7 r 91 7 7 r 966 

Wholesale price, 9-city* (cts./lb.) 38.2 45.1 

Price of broiler grower feed {$/tonl 168.6 163.4 

Broiler-teed price railo fib,) 1 2.6 3.2 

Stocks, beginning of period (mil, lb) 33.4 37.2 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks, 21 States (m.l.) 56.5 57.7 

Turkey* 

Federaflv Inspected slaughter, certified (mtl. lb.) . . 1,835.8 1,716.1 
Whofesaie price. New York, fr16 fb. 

young hens (cts./lb.) 47.2 53.2 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 172.7 166,8 

Turkey-leed pr»ce ratio (lb.) 1 3.2 4.0 

Stocks, beginning Of penod I mil. lb.) 281 .0 275.0 

Poults hatched (mil.) 140.0 137,1 

1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retaifers; whol 
of broiler or turkey Irveweight, 



64,849 


5,355 


5.320 


5.545 


5,470 


4,936 


5,553 


5,342 


276 


274 


279 


281 


280 


277 


275 


271 


235 


196 


19.0 


19.7 


19.6 


17.8 


20.2 


19.7 


70.3 


62,1 


78.8 


83,9 


81,0 


76.2 


67.4 


61 4 


151.2 


144 


151 


153 


156 


161 


161 


163 


7.9 


7,3 


8.6 


9.1 


8.3 


8,2 


7.3 


63 


22 


26 


32 


25 


28 


29 


44 


42 


363 


29.4 


28.9 


25.5 


26.1 


26.9 


24.9 


24.7 


492.2 


51.5 


36.3 


36.6 


40,2 


41.3 


51.0 


54.8 


8,987 


742,5 


699.2 


716.8 


713.8 


659.2 


783.2 


- 


40,2 


79.9 


34.9 


35.0 


388 


42.1 


41.9 


41.4 


168,3 


159 


169 


174 


174 


178 


179 


183 


2.8 


3.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


22.3 


19.4 


24,3 


29.1 


32.9 


27.4 


24,6 


26.6 



63.6 
1,950,1 



68.5 
79.9 



59.5 
261.5 



61.2 
146.4 



63.6 
70.5 



64.8 
58.7 



69.5 
80,3 



71,6 



48.7 


48.2 


48.4 


50.6 


48.7 


49.7 


52.3 


53.6 


173.5 


162 


177 


179 


182 


186 


188 


195 


3.7 


3.9 


3.5 


3.7 


36 


3.5 


3.6 


3.4 


195.2 


140,7 


512.3 


298.8 


203.4 


190.2 


167.8 


142.3 


149.5 


19.9 


6.1 


7.6 


10.8 


12.7 


18.1 


19.5 



esale price series discontinued June 1 . * Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. 



iw*;z yf~> 
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Meat animals; 



Items 



1974 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



Apr 



1976 



Nov 



Dec 



J arc 



1977 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Cattle on feed (7*States) 

Number on feed Ithou. head) 1 . „ -s .■"* 9-353 

Placed on feed (thou. head) 3 15.861 

Marketing Ithou. head) 17.380 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1.465 

Beef steer-corn price ratio. Omaha (bu.l* 13.7 

Hog-corn Price ratio, Omaha fbu.l* 11.3 

Commercial daughter flhou. head) 

Cattle 36.81 2 

Steers 19.680 

Heifers 8.798 

Cows 7,514 

Bulli and itagt 820 

Calves 2,987 

SheeP and lamta 8.847 

Hog* 81.762 

Commercial production {mil* lb.) 

Seef 22,844 

Veal 442 

Lamb and mutton ........ .r . * . 454 

POrk 13.583 



6.369 

18,095 

14.988 

939 

15.8 

16.9 

40 r 9l1 

17,819 

10.438 

1 1 ,557 

1,098 

5,209 

7.835 

68,687 

23.673 

827 
399 

11.314 



8.537 

18.975 

18,177 

1.133 

15.2 

16.5 

42,654 

18.879 

12.158 

10,619 

998 

5 r 350 

6,714 

73.784 

25.667 
813 
361 

12.219 



7.528 

1.618 

1,512 

121 

16.6 

18.3 

3,350 

1 r 50l 

1,001 

764 

84 

419 

590 

6,087 

2,015 
59 
32 

1.003 



7.302 

2,159 

1.343 

118 

18.0 
14.4 

3.492 

1.435 
974 

1.0O2 

81 

466 

534 

7,458 

2.096 
72 
30 

1.255 



8,000 

1,769 

M73 

94 

17,4 

16.4 

3,510 

1.488 

969 

979 

74 

490 

551 

6.880 

2.113 
77 
31 

V147 



8.213 

1.369 

1.602 

107 

16.1 

t6.4 

3 r 546 

1,539 

1,021 

919 

67 

478 

514 

6.117 

2.160 
77 
29 

1.007 



7.873 
1,362 
1,567 

112 
16.0 
16.8 

3.299 

1,488 

934 

SOS 

69 

443 

474 

6,096 

1.981 
63 
27 

1.013 



7.556 

1.526 

1.690 

112 

15.9 

15.9 

3,616 

1,711 

1.023 

806 

76 

519 

595 

7,545 

2.188 

71 

34 

1.256 



7,280 

1.658 

1.564 

178 

17,5 

160 



Market price* 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steer*. Omaha . . . 

Utility cows. Omaha 

Choice vealen. S, St. Paul 

Feeder catile: 

Chotce. Kansas Oty, 600-700 lb. 
Slaughter hog*; 

Barrows and gilts. No, 1&2, Omaha* 

Barrows and gilts, 7*markets 

Feeder pig*: 

S. Mo. 40-60 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter iheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Choice. San Angelo ► . , . *.♦ . , 

Ewe*. Good. San Angelo ......... 

Feeder lamb*: 

Choice. San Angelo ...►.►......., 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest* 

Choice iieer beef, 600*700 fb 

Cannef and Cutter cow beef 

Pork loins. 8-14 lb 

Pork bel|i«. 12-14 lb 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb 



Dol. per 100 pounds 



41.69 
25.56 
49.63 

37.88 

36.85 
35,12 

25>13> 

40,51 
15.74 

36.52 

6776 

53.48 
73.60 
52.04 
64.11 



1974 

Cattle on feed (23-StatesJ: 
Number on feed (thou, head) 1 13,067 



Placed on feed (thou, head) 1 

Marketings Ithou. head) 

Other disappearance Ithou. head) 
Hog* and pigs (14-States)^ 
Inventory (thou, head) 1 

Sreedtng (thou, head) 3 

Marketfthou. head) 1 

Farrowings fthou. head) - 



22.046 

23.330 

2,164 

52.825 

7,445 

45.380 

10,207 
Pig crop (thou, head) 71 .958 



44.61 
21.09 

40.44 

33.91 

50,12 
48,32 

44,80 

44.45 

15.34 

41,40 

72.55 
42.90 
92.69 
7852 

84.06 

Annual 



1975 



9,619 
24.691 
20.504 

1,479 

47,170 
6,283 

40,887 
8.397 

60,211 



39 11 

25.31 
45.18 

39.40 

44.70 
43,11 

36.24 

49.87 

17.69 

51,28 

61.00 
52.00 
86.45 
65,27 
79.79 



1976 



12.327 

25.499 

24,175 

1.718 

41,855 
6.368 

35.487 
10.002 
72.399 



43.12 
30.72 
49.49 

44.62 

48.86 
47.89 

51,28 

62.95 
16.44 

62.71 

65.85 
60.48 
87.60 
73,62 
84.19 

1975 

IV 



9.301 
8,358 
4.950 

382 

41,535 
6.011 

35.524 
2,103 

15.182 



39.15 
20.59 
44.90 

36.26 

32.79 

32.05 

21.17 
45.50 

49.67 

60.85 
43.84 
66.83 

42,58 
80.69 



39,96 38.36 

21.62 22.95 

49.58 53,12 



36.23 

39,03 
38.05 

24.04 

47.69 
16.88 

51.19 

62.52 

47.60 
73.37 

45.71 
84.56 



36.49 

40.45 
39.52 

23.84 

52.00 
20.75 

53.56 

60,04 
49.66 
85.32 
51.62 
69.15 



1976 



12.327 

5,427 

6,346 

513 

41j855 

6 r 3B8 

35.487 

2.049 
14.566 



10,895 

5.615 

5.939 

518 

40,865 
6.706 

34.159 
2.910 

21,478 



III 



10,053 

5,702 

6,201 

274 

46,085 
7.049 

39,036 
2,523 

18,416 



37.98 
23.88 

54.88 

37.86 

41.08 
40.16 

33.24 

51.25 
19,25 

54.81 

58.92 
51.09 
80.66 
52.08 
72.82 



IV 



9 r 280 
8.767 
5.689 

413 

48,785 
6.813 

41.972 
2.520 

1 7,939 



37.28 
26.67 
56.26 

38,95 

38.11 
37.53 

38.56 

55.70 
22.15 

56.25 

57.12 
56.05 
72.36 
48,9T 
75,13 



40.08 
27,63 
52.88 

41.69 

37.64 

36.97 

41.49 

59.62 
18.19 

59.19 

60.54 
56.42 
72.44 
55.23 

63,70 



1977 



11,945 

5.597 

6.442 

482 

47.020 
6.774 

40,246 

2.289 

15,595 



10.618 

7 6,001 



44,200 

7 r O60 

37.140 

7 2.999 



1 Beginning of period, 3 Other disappearance excluded in 1973: not comparable with 1974 and 1975. * Bushel* of corn equal in value to 100 pounds iiveweight. 
* 220-240 lb. "Prior to Oct. 1975, Chfcago: annual 1975 midwest market*. 'Annual is Dec. preceding year to Nov. listed: quarter* are Dec. preceding year. Feb. Jl), 
Mar.May (j|) r JunfrAug (Mil, and Sept-NOv {|V). 'intentions. 



Wool: 

Annual 1976 1977 

1974 1975 1976 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

U.S. wool price, Boston 1 (cts./lb.) 176 150 182 176 193 188 188 188 182 182 

Imported wool price. Boston 3 (cts./lb.) 213 176 214 (*) 220 222 224 222 226 227 

U.S. mJfl consumption. scoured 

Apparel wool (thou. Jb.l 74356 94.117 106.629 9,066 6.869 8.984 8,221 8.253 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 18.595 15.908 15.117 900 1.289 1,491 1.212 1,051 

'Wool price delivered at U.5* mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64's {20.60-22.04 microns) *tapJe2V" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fj ne , 
good French combing and staple 'wool price delivered at U.S. mill*, dean basis, Australian 64's. lype 78. including duty {25.5 cents). Prior to January 1976 reported 
as: Australian 64*i combing, excluding duty. * No quotations reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Crops and Products: Prices, Supplies, and Use 



Supply and utilization of major 


crops 1 


















Domestic measure 1 






Metric measure' 




Commodity 


1975/76 


1976/77 


1977/78 projected* 


1975/76 


1976/77 1977/78 Projected* 




estimated — 


Alt. 1 


Alt. 11 


Alt. 1 


Alt. II 


Wheat: 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested i ..*-.. . 


75.1 
69.6 


Mil. acres 

80.2 
70.8 

8u. per acre 


- 


- 


30.4 
28.2 


Mi J. hectares 

32,5 

28.7 

Metric tons per hectare 


- 


YieJd per harvested unit ....,./. 


30,7 


30.3 
Mtl.fou. 


— 


— 


2.1 


2.0 

Mil. metric tons 




Beginning stocks 

Production 

Imports ...... T 

Supply, total 

Domestic ....... . 

Exports 

Use, totai 


43* 

2.135 

2 

2,572 

735 
1,173 
1.908 

664 


664 

2,147 

2 

2.813 

758 

950 
1,708 
1.105 

Dol. per bu. 


1.105 

2,050 

2 

3.157 

S43 

900 

1,743 

1.414 


1,105 

1.850 

2 

2957 

897 
1,200 
2.097 

860 


11.8 
58.1 
,1 
70.0 
20.0 
31.9 
51.9 
18.1 


18.1 30.1 
584 55,7 
.1 1 
76.6 85.9 
20.6 22.9 
25.9 24.5 
46-5 47.4 
30.1 38.5 

DoJ. Per metric ton 


30.1 

50.3 
.1 
80.5 
24.4 
32.7 
57,1 


Ending docks 


23.4 






Price received by farmers 

Price, Kansas City. No. 1 HRW . . 


3.55 
3.74 


3 2.85 2.25-2.35 

*2.93 


2.6O3.10 


130.44 
137.42 


* 104.72 83-86 
4 107.66 


95-114 


R>ce: 

Area 
Allotment 


1.80 
2.82 

2.80 


Mil. acres 

1.80 

2.51 
2.50 


1,80 


1.80 


,73 
1.14 
1.13 


Mil. hectares 

.73 .73 
1.02 
1.01 


,73 


Planted . , . . 

Harvested 


- 






Lb. per acre 








Metric tons per hectare 




Yield per harvested unit . . . „ . t . . 


4,567 


4,679 
Mil. cwt. 


-*■ 


— 


5.12 


5.24 
Mil. metric ions 


"^ 


Beginning stocks , . ► 


7.1 
128.0 

135.1 
40.2 
56.5 
96.7 
36.9 
+1.5 


36.9 
117.0 

153.9 
42.8 
69.2 

112.0 
41.9 


41.9 

100.8 

142,7 
44.1 
63.2 

107.3 
35.4 


41.9 
97.4 

139.3 

44.1 

69.2 

113.3 

26.0 


.32 

5.80 

6,12 

1.82 
2,56 
4.39 
1.67 
4J06 


1.67 1.90 
5.31 4 r 57 

6.98 6.47 
1.94 2.00 
3.14 2.87 

5.08 4 87 
1 .90 1 .61 


1.90 


Production . , . , ..,,.., * 


4.42 


Imports 

Supply, total 

Domestic . . , , . . . . . * . . . , . 


6.32 

2,00 


Exports .,,.....,. 


3.14 


Use, total ................. 


5.14 


Ending stocks 


1.18 


Difference unaccounted 


— 






Dol. per cwt. 






Dol. per metric ton 




Price received by farmers 

Price, lono-grain milled, S.W, La. . 


8.34 

17.20 


*6.70 7.00-7.50 

4 14.03 


8.5O9.50 


183,86 
379.19 


*147,70 154-165 
* 309.31 


187-209 


Feed grainl:* 

Planted 

Harvested 


123.4 
105.1 


MIL acres 

129.3 
106.8 


- 


- 


49.9 
42.5 


Mil, hectares 

52.3 

43.2 


- 






Tom per acre 






Metric tons per hectare 




Yield per harvested unii . 


1.93 


1.99 


- 


- 


4.34 


4.46 


- 






Mil. short torn 






Mil. metric tons 




Beginning stocks 


16.8 

203.3 

.5 

2206 

127.6 

18.8 
146.4 

55.1 
20^5 

19.1 


19.1 

212.4 

3 

231.8 

125.3 

19.8 
145.1 

54.6 
199.7 

32J 


32.1 

224.1 

.3 

256.5 

133.0 

20.2 
153,2 

43.8 
197.0 

59.5 


32.1 

186.9 

.4 

219.4 

118,2 

20.0 
138.2 

53.2 
191.4 

28.0 


15.2 

184.4 

.5 

200.1 

115.8 

17.1 
132.9 

50.0 
182.9 

17.2 


1 7.2 29.0 

192.7 203.3 

3 3 

2102 232.6 

113.7 120,7 

18.0 18.3 
131.7 139.0 

49.5 39.7 
181.2 178.7 

29.0 53.9 


29.0 


Production 

Imports 

Supply, total 

Feed 

Food. seed, and industrial uses . . 

Domestic, iota! 

Export* 

Use, total ...,,,..,...,.... 


1696 
.4 

199.0 
107.3 

181 
125.4 

48.3 
173.7 


Ending stocks 


25.3 



See Footnotes at end of table. 
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Supply and utilization of major crops 1 —Continued p omest 
Commodity 



ic measure' 



Corn: 

Area 
Planted . . - 
Harvested . 



1975^76 



78.2 

67.2 



1976^77 
estimated 



1977/78 Projected* 



Aft 



Mil, acres 

84.1 
71.1 



Aft. \\ 



1975^76 



31.6 

27,2 



Metric measure 3 



1976^77 
estimated 



1977/78 projected* 



Alt I 



Mil. hectares 

34.0 
28.8 



Alt. II 



Yield per harvested unit , 



86.2 



8u. per acre 
87.4 



5.41 



Metric tons per hectare 
5.49 



Mil. bu. 



Mil. metric tons 



Beginning stocks 

Production ................ 

Imports . 

Supply, total 

Feed . . ♦ ......... , 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domestic. tOtaJ 

Exports 

Use. total 

Ending stocks ♦ 



Price received by farmers 
price, Chi., No. 2 yellow 

Soybeans: 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested . . . . *-. *.,**. ■* 

Yield per harvested unit . 

Beginning stocks ....... 

ftoductton 

Supply, Total 

Crushing* 

Exports 

Seed, feed, and residual . , 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 

Price received t>y farmers 
FVice. Chi.. No. 1 yellow 

Soybean oil; 



Beginning stocks 
ftoduction 

Supply, total . . 
Domestic ...... 

Exports 

Use, total 
Ending stocks . . 



ftice, crude, Decatur . , .^ . . 

Soybean meal: 

8egmninQ stocks . . * ..,*.. . 
Production *............. 

Supply, total . * 

Domestic ..*...„...„..,. 
Export) 

Use. total 

Ending stocks . rf . „, .,..,. 

Price, bulk, Decatur, 44% .. 
See footnotes at end of table. 



359 

5,797 

2 

6 J 58 

3,558 

491 
4,049 
1,711 
5.760 

398 



2.54 
2.75 



54,7 

53.8 



28.8 



185 
1,546 
1,731 

865 

555 

66 

1.486 

245 



4.92 
5.25 



561 

9,630 

10,191 

7,964 

976 
8,940 
1,251 



T8.a 



358 

20.754 
21,112 
15,612 
5,1 45 
20.757 
355 



"147.7* 



398 

6,216 

1 

6,615 

3,600 

516 
4.116 
1,650 
5.766 

849 

DoL per bu. 

*2.25 1.75 1.80 
*2,47 



Mil. acres 



849 

6.500 

1 

7,350 

3,850 

530 
4.380 
1.300 
5.680 
1.670 



'7.34 



Mil. lb. 



1,251 
8.909 
10,160 
7 r 440 
1,650 
9,090 


1,070 
9,200 
10.270 
7300 
1.400 
9.200 


1,070 


1.0 70 


Cts. per lb. 


3 25-27 


18 22 


Thou, short tons 


355 
19,400 
19,755 
14.600 
4,800 
19,400 

355 


355 
20.425 
20.780 
15,425 
5.000 
20,425 

355 


Dol. per short ton 


3 225-250 


150-175 



849 

5,400 

1 

6,250 

3.500 

520 
4.020 
1.600 
5.620 

630 



2.252.75 



50.3 


- 


— 


49.4 


- 


— 


8u, per acre 


\ 




25.6 


- 


- 


Mil. bo. 






245 


65 


65 


1,265 


1,625 


1,360 


1.510 


1,690 


1,425 


820 


860 


760 


550 


570 


525 


75 


85 


60 


1,445 


1.515 


1.365 


65 


175 


60 


Dol. per bu. 






3 7.30 5.00-6.00 


8.00-9X30 



1,070 
8,130 
9,200 
7,400 
1.050 
8,450 
750 



2731 



355 
18.050 
18,405 
13,650 
4.500 
18,150 
255 



250-27^ 



9.1 

147.3 

.1 

156.5 

90.4 

12.5 
102.9 

43.5 
146,4 

10.1 



99.99 
108.26 



22,1 
21.8 



1.94 



5.0 
42.1 
47.1 
23.5 
15.1 

1,8 
40.4 

6.7 



180.78 

192.90 



254 
4,368 
4.623 
3.612 

443 
4,055 

567 



40.3 



325 

18,626 
19.152 
14,163 
4,667 
18,830 
322 



1.62.90 



10.1 
157,9 

( 6 ) 

168,0 
91,4 
13.1 

104.5 
41,9 

146.4 
21.6 



21,6 

165.1 

(*> 

186,7 

97.8 

13.5 
111,3 

33.0 
144 3 

42.4 



Dol, per metric ton 

3 B8.58 69-71 

4 97.24 

Mil. hectares 

20,4 
20.0 

Metric tons per hectare 

1.72 

Mil. metric tons 



6.7 
34.4 
41.1 
22.3 
15,0 

2,0 
393 

1.8 



1.8 
44.2 
46.0 
23.4 
15.5 

2,3 
41.2 

4.8 



Dol. per metric ton 

J 268.23 184-220 
* 269,70 

Thou, metric tons 



567 
4,041 
4,609 
3,375 

748 
4,123 

485 



485 
4,173 
4 r 658 
3.538 

635 
4,173 

485 



Cts. Per kilogram 
1 55.1^9.5 39,7-48,5 



hou. metric tons 


322 


322 


17,599 


18.529 


17,921 


18,851 


13.245 


13,993 


054 


4,536 


1 7,599 


18.529 


322 


322 



21,6 

137.2 

(*> 

158.8 

88.9 

13.2 
102.1 

40.6 
142.7 

16.1 



89108 



DoL per metric ton 
3 248-276 165-193 



1.8 
37.0 
38.8 
20.7 
14.3 

2.2 
37.1 

1.6 



294-331 



485 
3,688 
4,173 
3.357 

476 
3333 

340 



59.5-6&3 



322 

16,375 
16,697 
12.383 
4,082 
16,465 
231 



276303 
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Supply and utilization of major crops 1 —Continued 



Commodity 
Cotton: * 

Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



Yieldi 



L harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production ...... % , ... . 

Supply, total* 

Mill use . . , 

Exports ....... % 

Use, total 

Difference unaccounted 1 * 
Ending stocks 



Price received by farmers . . 
Price, SLM. 1-1/16 in., spot 



Domestic measure 1 



1973/74 


1974/75 1975/76 


1976/77 
estimated 




Mil. acres 






12.5 
12.0 


13.7 
12.6 

Lb. per acre 


9.5 
8.8 


Ml 7 
10.9^ 


520 


441 


453 


465 




Mil.480lb. bales 




"4,2 

13.0 

17.2 
7,5 
6.1 

13.6 
,2 

*3.6 


'3.8 

11.5 
15.4 

5.9 

3.9 

9.8 

J 

'5.7 

Cts. per lb. 


4 5.7 
8.3 

14.1 
7.3 
3.3 

10,6 

.2 

3.7 


■3.7 

10.6 

14.3 

67 

5.1 

11.8 

.2 

27 


44.4 
67.1 


42.9 

41.7 


51.3 
58.0 


*65.0 

4 73.4 



1973/74 



5.1 
4.8 



.58 



,9 

2.8 
3.8 
1.6 
1,3 
3.0 

O 

.8 



97.9 
147,9 



Metric measure 2 



1974/75 1975/76 

Mil. hectares 



5.5 


3.8 


5.1 


3.6 


Metric tons per hectare 


.49 


.51 


Mil. metric tons 


.8 


1,2 


2.5 


1.8 


3.3 


3.1 


1.3 


1.6 


.9 


7 


2,1 


2.3 


( 7 ) 


O 


1.2 


.8 


Cts. Per kilogram 


94.6 


1131 


91.9 


127.9 



1976/77 
estimated 



47 
4,4 



.52:: 



8 
2.3 

3.1 
1.5 
1.1 
2,6 

C) 

.6 



* 143,3 

* 161 .8 



1 Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice, September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, and 
soybean oil and meal. 2 Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) « 2.471 acres; and 1 metric ton « 2,204.622 pounds. 367437 butfiels of wheat or soybeans. 39.3679 bushels 
of corn or sorghum, 49,9296 butfieli of barley, 68.8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton, 'Season average estimate. * Average 
for beginning of marketing year through April 1977, 'Corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. * Upland and extra long staple. 7 Less than 0.05. s Based on Census Bureau data. 
* Includes Imports. lfl Difference between ending stocks based on Census Bureau data and Preceding season's supply less distribution, 

•Alternative J— Assumes relative^ favorable., spring pnq" summer weather conditions In the JU.S, and abroad, Alternative M— Assumes unfavorable U.S. and foreign 
weather conditions. 



Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago <$/bu.l 

Sorghum, No, 2 yellow, Kansas City ($/cwt.) 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) , 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis {$/bu.) 2 

Exports: 

Corn (mil. bu.) 

Feed grams (mil. short tons) 3 

1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Oct-Dec Jar>Mar 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 709 483 359 359 4.449 

Domestic u$< 

Feed (mil. bu.) 4,183 3,191 3,558 1,137 1,101 

Food, seed, W. (mil, bu.) 448 450 491 117 120 

Feed grama; 3 

Stocks, beginning (mil short tons) >...♦,. 33.9 23.7 16,8 29.3 152,5 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. short tons) 153.3 115.6 127.6 4V4 39.1 

Food, wed, ind. (mil, short tons) 17.6 17.7 18.8 4,3 4,5 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. J No. 3 or better, 70% or better 
barley. *8ased on inspections for export. 



Marketing year 






1976 






19: 


n 




1973/74 


1974/75 


1975/76 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


2.95 
4.64 
2.03 
2,67 


3.12 

5.04 
2,58 
4.16 


2.75 
4.46 
2,38 
352 


2.68 
4,47 
2.23 

3.35 


2 33 

3.60 
2,21 
3.00 


2.44 
377 
2.05 
2.95 


2,53 

3.91 
2.20 
2.77 


2.54 
3.85 
2.35 
2.91 


2.52 
3.75 
2.29 
2.98 


2.50 
3 62 

2.05 
2.95 


1,243 
44.5 


1,149 
39.4 


1,711 
55.1 


165 
5.1 


181 
5.9 


137 
47 


128 

4.4 


120 

4,4 


151 
5.0 


# 145 
*4.7 


Marketing year 


i 


1975 




1976 






1977 





Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr- June 



2,823 



1,861 



398 



4,861 



'551 
92 


769 
162 


1,135 
121 


1,066 
125 


95.6 


62.8 


30.0 


163.1 


19.1 
4.0 


27.4 
6.1 


40.5 
4.4 


36,2 
4.7 



3,270 



108.6 



Plump. Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oat* and 



UJNF 1 QT 7 



?5 



Food grains: 



Marketing year* 



1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Apr 



1976 



NOV 



Dec 



Jan 



1977 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Wholesale prices: 
Wheat No. 1 HRW r Kansas Citv ($/bu.f 3 
Wheat, DNS* Minneapolis ($/bvJ* 

Flour. Kansas City ($/cwlJ 

flour. Minneapolis (S/cwt.) ,.>..... 
Rice, SW. La. (S/cwtJ" 

WSieet; 

Enporti (mil* bu,l 

Mill grind (mil. bu.J .►......, < . ► . . < * 

Wheat flour production (miL cwt.J - ■ ■ - 



4.51 


4 20 


374 


3,61 


2,62 


2.64 


2.70 


2.73 


2.63 


2.52 


4.42 


4,57 


3.74 


3.47 


2.71 


2,70 


2.79 


2.87 


2.82 


2.75 


10.30 


10.19 


9.25 


9.06 


6.94 


684 


6,76 


6.81 


6.52 


6.20 


10.60 


11,40 


10.41 


10.25 


7.91 


7.84 


7.75 


7.86 


7.72 


7.12 


30.40 


21,50 


17,20 


15.30 


13.75 


13.G0 


13.25 


13.50 


13.95 


15,65 


1,217 


1 r 018 


1.173 


81 


56 


60 


54 


65 


60 


_ 


551 


538 


572 


47 


47 


47 


49 


48 


54 


— 


247 


239 


255 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


24 


- 


Marketing year 




1975 




1976 






1977 





1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar APr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. buJ ...,*;■< 599 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil. bu.) 530 

Feed and seed (mil. bu,) 4 , 221 

Enpons (mil. bu.) '. 1.217 



339 



430 



1,883 



1.385 



936 



664 



2,186 



1.780 



521 


559 


144 


140 


89 


188 


144 


139 


169 


170 


12 


62 


29 


39 


42 


77 


1,018 


1 r l73 


343 


247 


154 


399 


220 


179 



1.387 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rioe. 2 Ordinary protein. 3 Long-grain, milled basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



Vegetables; 

Annual 
1974 1975 1976 

Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East ($/cwU *. ..*. , 6i74 5.30 5.90 

Icobera lettuce (5/ctrn.J' 2.82 271 3.57 

Tomatoes (S/cwn.P -.... -.. 5 41 5.81 6.44 

Wholesale price index, 10 canned 
veg. (1967-100) 146 168 160 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 
veg. (1967=100) 152 173 172 

1 Std> carton 24's, f.o.b. shipping point. 2 2 layers. 5 x 6^6 x 6, f.o.b. Fla.-Cal. 



1976 



1977 



Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


8.33 
3 82 

7.81 


4.73 
3.54 
8.22 


4.83 
2.82 

6.73 


6.07 
2.58 

6.15 


6,37 
2.78 

7.30 


6.41 
376 


8-10 
2.06 
9,16 


158 


170 


171 


170 


163 


162 


174 


177 


189 


172 


235 


26^ 


270 


226 



Fruit: 

Annual 1976 1977 

1974 1975 1976 Apr Nov Dec Jen Feb Mar Apr 

Wholesale Price indexes: 

Fresh fnut (1967-100) 144.0 157.8 160.4 160.1 154.1 162.3 172.1 174.3 183.2 1 73,6 

Dried fruil (1967-100) 247.3 213.4 234.9 210.3 309.4 356,7 356.7 356.7 356.7 357,2 

Canned fru*t and l^ce (1967*1001 159.7 173.8 174.4 169.3 179.9 180.0 178.7 184.8 186.1 187.7 

Frozen fruit end juice (1967-1001 144.0 156,5 156.2 161.9 152.5 147.4 144.2 186.1 184.7 184,7 

F.o.b. shipping point prices: ' 

App*es> Yakjmi Valtey (S/ctn.f 1 n,a. n*. n.a. 6.92 7.92 8.45 8-51 8.94 na. n.a. 

Peart. Yakima Valley <$/bo*) 3 n.a, n.a, n.a. 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.18 6.13 5.83 n.a. 

Oranjpai, U.S. avg. ($/box) 6,79 6.76 6.70 6.06 6.64 6.65 5.91 7.48 7.33 7.36 

Grapefruit. U.S> avg. <$/bo«) 5,55 6.18 5 78 5.46 5.70 5.95 5.39 7.04 6,27 6.28 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb,) 2,074.2 2,214.1 2,569,3 1.0988 3.165.8 2 r 769.5 2.249.0 1.775.9 1.335.2 913.1 

Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 128.6 170.4 162.2 62.5 333.3 280,3 211.6 178.0 132 2 94.3 

Frozen fruit (miUb.) 516 3 607.3 558.3 397.5 562,4 550.7 537.8 499.0 459.4 412.1 

Frozen fruit lu.ces (mil. lb.) 853.4 883.0 967.0 1,288.1 1.002.3 849,7 884.1 916.9 1>075,8 1.205,1 

"Annual prices are seasonal average ending with year listed. * Red Delicious, regular storage, Washington extra fancy, canon tray pack. 80-1 25's. 3 D'Anjou pears, 
regular storage, Washington wrapped. U.S. No. 1.9Q-l35*s, n,a, not available. 

Cotton: 

Marketing year 1 1976 1977 

1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Apr Nov Dec Jen Feb Mar Apr 

U.S. Price, SLM, 1-1/16 irf. (ctJ./lb.)* .-. , ......... 67.1 41 ,7 58.0 57.2 76.5 73.1 67.0 72.2 75.8 73.7 

Northern Europe price*: 

In*** (cts ./lb.) 3 76 3 52.5 65 3 66.5 86,5 84 7a7 83 8 86,4 85.3 

U.S.. SM 1-1/16 .n. (cti./lb.J 4 . 783 56.4 71.4 70.3 87.6 84.7 78.9 85.0 8ai 86.1 

US, mfll consumption (thou. t»ies) 7.448.4 5333.7 7.227.7 559.5 515.4 597.9 524.0 542.2 669,3 

Exports (thou, bales) 6 r 123.0 3,925.9 3,311.3 313.2 276.9 394.3 371.6 534.7 563.6 

1 Beginning August i, * Average spot market. ' Liverpool Outlook "A" mde*; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. 4 Memphis territory growths. 
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Fats and oils: 

Marketing vear 1 1976 1977 

1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

Soybean*: 

Wholesale price, No- 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) ■ . ■ 6,12 6.33 5.25 4,71 6.58 6.86 7.08 7.25 8,33 9,76 

Crushing* <mil. bu.> 821.3 701.3 865 77.2 73.4 72.7 72.2 71.6 74.3 

Processing margin <$/bu.) a - .72 .17 .16 .06 .19 .20 ,17 ,25 .08 

Export! (mil. bu.) 539,1 420.7 555 50.5 67,4 56.7 50.9 59.9 58.4 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesale price, crude. Decatur (tfs./lb.) 31.5 30,7 18,3 16.3 21.8 21.0 20.9 22.4 26.5 29.6 

Production (ml J. to.) 8.994,7 7,376.2 9.630 846.1 804.0 805,7 786.7 791 .2 822.9 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) 7.255.4 6,518.5 7,906 666,2 599.4 660.1 563,9 684.T 696.1 - 

Exports Wl. lb } 1,435.2 1,028.3 976 55.6 118.1 85.2 107.1 96.7 240.7 

Slocks, beginning (mil. lb.} 515,5 793.5 561 946.1 1.350.6 1,432.0 1,488.1 1,599.5 1,609.4 1.487.6 

Soybean meal : 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) 146.35 130.86 147.77 127.10 181.20 197.60 207,00 211.00 226.20 275,60 

Production (thou, ton) 19,674.4 16,701,5 20,754 1,830.2 1,763.4 1,741.3 1,725.1 1,709.2 1,768.8 

Domestic disappearance (lhou< ton) 13,766.3 12,501.3 15,552 1,173,0 1,353.9 1,344.6 1,231.4 1,356.9 1.140.3 

Exports (thou, ton) 5,547.6 4,298.8 5,145 644,4 394.4 464.8 457.4 305.4 636.7 412.6 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 183.2 507.3 358 358.3 423,5 427,7 353.9 384.7 429.9 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chtcago (cts./lb.) 44.3 37.9 31.4 31.0 33.0 33.0 33.8 34.0 39.5 42.5 

beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year 1974, 1975 and 1976 for margarine, 2 Spot basis, Illinois shipping points. 



Sugar: 



Wholesate price, N.Y. (S/cwt.r 1 . . . 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons) 1 a 



Annuel 



1976 



1977 





1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 




29.50 
. 11,237 


22.47 
9,974 


13.31 
M 0,859 


15,58 
875 


10.46 

816 


10.22 

826 


10.95 
828 


11.06 
761 


11.67 
* 1,01 7 


12.57 
*896 



1 Raw value. 3 Excludes Hawaii. J Preliminary 



Tobacco: 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



Prices at auctions. 

Flue-cured (ctsVlb.) 

Burley (cts./lb.) 

Do mes t lc coniu m pt ion 1 

Cigarettes (bik) 576.2 

Large cigars (miL> . . . . , , . . 

1 Taxable removals. 2 Subject to revision. 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


105,0 
111.5 


99.8 
104.9 


110.6 
113.2 


- 


104.5 
114.6 


114.4 


113.2 


112,8 


110.2 


105,5 


576.2 
6,306 


588.3 
5,771 


a 61 7,9 
a 5,362 


496 

461 A 


50.5 
458.7 


43.7 
489.3 


49.0 
306.7 


49.1 
406,4 


53,4 

478.1 


- 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Items 



Gross national product ] 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goodi . . 

Nondurable good* . . . . . . 

Qothing and shoes ....... 

Food and beverage* ................ 

Services . 

Gross private domestic investment ........ 

Fixed Investment! ........ , . . . . . 

NonrejtdentTal 

Residential . 

Charge In business Inventories .......... 

Net exports of goods and services 

Exports 

Imports ........... 

Government purchase* of goods and services 

Federal . . 

State and local 



1974 



Gross national product , .,..,.. . 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods . 

Nondurable good! . . 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages , , . 

Services 

Gross private domestic Investment . 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential 

Residential 

Change in business inventories 

Net export) of goods and services 

Exports 

Import! 

Government purchases of good* and services 

Federal 

State and local 



New plant and equipment expenditures ($bil.) 112.40 

Implicit price deflator forGNP (1972=100) 116.41 

Disposable income ($bil.) 982.9 

Disposable income (t972 SbiL) 840.8 

Per capita disposable income ($) 4,639 

Per capita disposable income (1972 $) 3,968 

U.S. population, tot, tnd. military abroad (rml.) . , . , 211.9 

Civilian population (mil.) 209.7 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1975 



1976 



II 



III 



IV 



III 



IV 



S Sil. (Quarterly date seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1977 



r 4l3.2 


1,516.3 


1,691.6 


1,482.3 


1 548.7 


1.588.2 


1,636.2 


1,675.2 


1,709.8 


1.745.1 


1,796.1 


887.5 


973.2 


1.079.7 


960.3 


987.3 


1.012.0 


1.043.6 


1.064,7 


1.088.5 


1,122.0 


1 r 159.1 


121.6 


131.7 


156,5 


127.0 


136.0 


141.8 


151.4 


155.0 


157.6 


162.0 


174.0 


376.2 


409.1 


440.4 


405.8 


414.6 


421,6 


429,1 


434.8 


441.8 


456.0 


464,7 


65.1 


70,0 


75.4 


69.3 


71,3 


73.0 


73.5 


73.2 


75.9 


79.0 


78.9 


189.9 


209.5 


224.4 


207.8 


21 13 


215.2 


219.2 


223.1 


225.2 


230.2 


236.4 


389,6 


432.4 


4828 


427.4 


436,7 


448.6 


463.2 


474.9 


489.1 


504.0 


520.4 


215.0 


183.7 


239.6 


164.4 


196.7 


201.4 


229.6 


239.2 


247.0 


242.8 


267.9 


204.3 


198.3 


227.7 


194.3 


198.6 


205.7 


214.7 


223.2 


231.9 


241.0 


254.1 


149.2 


147.1 


160.0 


145.8 


146.1 


148.7 


153.4 


157.9 


163.0 


165.6 


173.9 


55.1 


51.2 


67.7 


48.6 


52.6 


57.0 


61.3 


65.3 


68.9 


75.5 


80.2 


10.7 


14.6 


11.9 


^30.0 


-2.0 


A3 


14.8 


16,0 


15.1 


1,7 


13.8 


7.5 


20.5 


6.6 


24.4 


21.4 


21.0 


8.4 


9.3 


4.7 


4.2 


-9.3 


144.4 


148.1 


162.7 


142.9 


148.2 


153.7 


154.1 


160.3 


167.7 


168.5 


170.5 


136.9 


127.6 


156.0 


118.5 


126 J 


132,7 


145.7 


151.0 


163.0 


164.3 


179.8 


303.3 


339.0 


365.6 


333.2 


343.2 


353.8 


354.7 


362.0 


369.6 


376.2 


3785 


111.6 


124.4 


133.4 


122.4 


124.6 


130.4 


129.2 


131.2 


134.5 


138.9 


138.2 


191.6 


214.5 


232.2 


210.9 


218.6 


223.4 


225.5 


230.9 


235.0 


237,4 


240.3 






1972 S Bj1. 


(Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 






.214.0 


1,191.7 


1 ,264.7 


1.177.1 


1 ,209.3 


1,219.2 


1,246.3 


1,260.0 


1 r 272.2 


1,280.4 


1 .300,3 


759.1 


770,3 


813.7 


767.5 


775.3 


783.9 


800.7 


803.6 


815.7 


829,7 


843.8 


112.3 


111.9 


125.8 


108.4 


115,1 


118.0 


124.3 


125.2 


126.2 


127.6 


134.9 


303.5 


306.1 


319.3 


307.2 


306.8 


309,5 


314.6 


317.6 


318.9 


325.9 


326.8 


58.9 


61.3 


63.9 


61,0 


62,1 


63.4 


63.3 


62.6 


63.8 


66,0 


65.0 


147,5 


150.5 


158,3 


151.2 


150.4 


151.9 


155.3 


157.7 


158.6 


161.5 


162.9 


343.4 


352.4 


368.6 


351.8 


353.4 


356.4 


361.8 


365.8 


370.6 


376.2 


382.1 


182.0 


137.8 


170.9 


126.2 


148.7 


147.0 


167,1 


171.7 


175.2 


169.8 


183.1 


173.5 


149.8 


162.8 


147.4 


149.7 


152.5 


156.7 


160.6 


165.0 


169.0 


173.9 


128.5 


111.4 


115.7 


110.6 


110.1 


110,5 


112.6 


114.9 


117,5 


117.9 


122.3 


45.0 


38,4 


47.1 


36.8 


39.6 


41.9 


44.1 


45.7 


47.4 


51.1 


51.6 


8,5 


-12.0 


8,1 


-21.2 


-1.0 


-5.5 


10.4 


11.1 


10.2 


9 


9.2 


16.5 


22.6 


16.0 


24.3 


22.8 


23.1 


16.6 


16.0 


15.7 


15.5 


10.9 


97.2 


90.6 


96.1 


87.7 


90.7 


93.9 


93.6 


95.4 


98.0 


97.4 


97,8 


80.7 


68.1 


80.1 


63.4 


67.9 


70.8 


77.0 


79.4 


82.3 


81,8 


86.9 


256.4 


261.0 


264.1 


259.1 


262.4 


265.2 


261.9 


263,6 


265,5 


265.3 


262.4 


95.3 


95.7 


96,7 


95.3 


95.6 


97 2 


95.4 


96.0 


97.3 


98.1 


96.4 


161.1 


165.2 


167.4 


163.8 


166.9 


168.0 


166.6 


167.7 


168.2 


167.3 


166,0 



112.78 120.49 112,46 112.16 111.80 114.72 118.12 122.55 125.22 129.19 
127.25 133.75 125.93 128X57 130.27 131.29 132.96 134.40 136.30 138.14 



1,080.9 1,181.7 

855.5 890.5 

5,062 5,493 

4,007 4,140 



213,5 
211.4 



215.1 
213.0 



1,088.2 
869.7 
5,102 
4,078 

213.3 

211.1 



1,091.5 
857,1 
5.105 

4,009 

213.8 
211,6 



1.1199 

867,5 
5.227 
4.049 

214.2 
212.1 



1,147.6 
880,4 
5,347 
4, 103 

214.6 
212.5 



1,172,5 
890.5 
5,455 
4.143 

214.9 
212.8 



1.190,2 
892.0 
5,526 

4,142 

215.4 
213.2 



1.216.5 1,245.8 

899.6 907.0 

5,637 5.763 

4,168 4.195 



215.8 
213,7 



216.2 
214.1 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Selected monthly indicators 
Items 



Industrial production, total* (1967 = 100) >. 

Manufacturing (1967-1 00) ♦ 

Durable 11967-100) 

Nondurable M967-1O0) 

Leading economic indicator! 1 * (1967-100) 
Employment 4 (Mil* personal 

Unemployment rate* \%\ 

Personal Income 1 i$b)l. annual rate) . 

Hourly earningtln manufacturing 4 * 

Money nock (daily average) 1 iSbil*) 

Time and wring} deposits (daily average) 3 ($bif.) 

Three-month Treasury bill rata* {%\ 

Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's) 1 * t%\ ■ - 

Interest rate on new home mortgages' T 1%) * • 

Housing starts, private {including farm) (thou.) 

Auto dies at mtail, total 1 {mil. \ 

fiusinfti tales, total 1 f$bil*) ***.**.* 

fiusinesi Inventories, total 1 ($bil.) 

Sales of all retail stores (Sbil.)* . . 

Durable goods stores ($bil.) ............. 

Nondurable goods ftores f$biL) 

Food store* fSbil.) 

Eating and drinking places ($bil.) . . . . .,. . 
Apparel and accessory stores ($bil.) ..... 



(S) 



1974 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1975 



1976 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



129.3 


117.8 


129.8 


128.4 


1318 


133.1 


132.1 


133.2 


I35,0p 


136.1P 


1294 


116.3 


129.4 


128.5 


131.9 


132.8 


131.5 


132.9 


134.8p 


135.9 P 


125.7 


109.3 


121.4 


120.1 


1235 


125,2 


123.0 


123.9 


I26.4p 


I27.5p 


134.6 


126.4 


141.0 


1407 


143.5 


143.7 


1437 


145.7 


I46.8p 


147.9p 


122.0 


114.1 


124.9 


123.0 


127.2 


128.2 


126.6 


127.6 


130 .Op 


I30.7p 


85.9 


84.8 


87.5 


87.3 


88.2 


88.4 


88,6 


89.0 


89.5 


90.0 


5,6 


85 


7.7 


7,5 


8.0 


7.8 


7.3 


7.5 


7,3 


7.0 


1.1533 


1,249.7 


1,375.3 


1.352.5 


M21 4 


1,439,5 


1.441.3 


1.464.2 


1,4865p 


1.497,6. 


4,41 


4.81 


5.19 


5.07 


5.34 


5.42 


5.46 


5,43 


5.49P 


5.52p 


*283>1 


* 294.8 


* 312.8 


301 A 


310.6 


312.8 


314.3 


314.5 


316-lp 


321. 3p 


•418.3 


*4517 


* 489.8 


460.0 


483.4 


489.8 


493,8 


497.8 


500. 2p 


5C2.7p 


7.886 


5.838 


4.989 


4,878 


4.810 


4.354 


4.597 


4.662 


4.613 


4.540 


8.57 


8.83 


843 


8.40 


8.25 


7.98 


7.96 


8.04 


8.10 


8.04 


8.92 


9.01 


8.99 


8.92 


9.05 


9.10 


9,05 


8,99 


8.95 


8.94p 


1,337.7 


1,160.4 


1 r 537.5 


1,385 


1706 


1,889 


1.384 


1,802 


2.1 I4p 


1,875p 


8.9 


8,6 


8.4 


103 


9.6 


11,0 


10.5 


10 8 


I2.6p 


— 


166.8 


17Z5 


192.7 


191.4 


196.5 


204.4 


202.0 


207.5 


214.6p 


— 


278.4 


275.5 


299.1 


283.1 


298.9 


299.1 


302.0 


304,0 


306*8p 


— 


44,8 


48.7 


54,3 


537 


55.6 


57.9 


567 


58.2 


59 .4p 


59.4p 


13.9 


15.1 


17.8 


18.0 


18.2 


197 


19.0 


19.8 


20, 6p 


20. 1p 


30.9 


33.6 


36.5 


35.6 


37.4 


382 


37.6 


38.4 


38.8p 


39,2p 


9.9 


11.0 


117 


11.4 


11,9 


12.2 


11.9 


12.2 


12.5p 


12.5p 


3,5 


4.0 


44 


4,3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.7 


4.8p 


4.8p 


2.1 


2.2 


24 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4p 


2.4p 



department of Commerce. * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. * Composite index of 12 leading indicators. 4 Department of Labor, 8ureau of 
Labor Statist res. * Not seasonally adjusted. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Adjusted for seasonal vartoti-ons. holidays, and trading day 
differences, p Preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



hems 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. Gulf ports f$/ba) 

Com, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Gram sorghum, f.o.b. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, f + o,b. Gulf ports ($/bu.) . . . 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) ...... 

Cotton. 10 marker avg. spot (cts./lb.) . 
Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt.) 
Inedible taflow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 



Import commodities* 

Coffee, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) < . . . 

Sugar, N.Y, spot fciiJlb.) 

Cow meat, f.o.hi port of entry (cll./b.) . 

Rubber, N.Y, spot fcts.flb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. spot (ct»./1b.) 

Sananas, f.o.b. port of entry 1$/40-ib, box) 
Canned Danish hams, ex-warehouse N.Y. ($/lb,) 

Quantity indices 

Export (1 967=1 00) 

Import (1967-100) 

Unit Value Indices 

Export (1967-100) 

Import (1967*100) 

n.a. not available. 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1974 


1975 


1976 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


4,54 


4.16 


3.65 


3.99 


2.96 


2.93 


2.97 


3.04 


2.97 


278 


3.36 


3.10 


2.91 


2.85 


2.53 


2,67 


2.86 


2.93 


2.78 


2.73 


3.08 


2.95 


273 


2.70 


2.42 


2.51 


2.58 


2.63 


2 53 


244 


6.42 


5,72 


607 


4.95 


6.82 


7.09 


736 


7.80 


8.65 


10.03 


35.80 


25.39 


18,05 


16,32 


2175 


20.95 


20.86 


21.34 


26.46 


29.60 


140.85 


124.05 


15582 


127.10 


181.20 


197,60 


207.00 


21 1 .00 


226.20 


276.60 


54.88 


44.70 


67.70 


57.18 


76.53 


73.10 


66.95 


72.15 


7575 


73.67 


94.00 


103.50 


10573 


10070 


111.20 


114.40 


113.40 


11470 


113.40 


110.80 


28.33 


21.28 


16.17 


17.00 


14.80 


14,10 


13.85 


13.90 


1400 


15.45 


15.25 


12.04 


13.27 


13.00 


13.00 


12,97 


13.40 


13.87 


14.56 


15.59 


69.30 


77.27 


142.36 


124.00 


172.00 


196.10 


222.10 


240.50 


316.10 


327.25 


29,50 


22,47 


13.31 


1558 


10.46 


1022 


10.95 


11.06 


11.67 


12.57 


71.77 


60.20 


71,69 


8175 


64.07 


67.93 


71.55 


74.31 


73.58 


70.33 


39.40 


30.60 


3959 


38.40 


4300 


40,22 


40.82 


41.11 


41.48 


40.87 


98.30 


74.90 


109.60 


87.60 


154,00 


1 55.40 


1 75.90 


193.10 


205.80 


188,90 


334 


4.41 


4.67 


n.a. 


4.19 


4.26 


4,38 


5.44 


5.50 


5.44 


1.35 


1.75 


175 


1.76 


1.79 


1.74 


1.72 


174 


1.76 


1,76 


155 


156 


174 


180 


191 


191 


167 


W 


194 


n.a. 


115 


123 


138 


'142 


136 


148 


"141 


140 


153 


n,a. 


223 


221 


207 


203 


210 


206 


216 


216 


222 


n.a. 


193 


203 


217 


202 


247 


246 


262 


281 


289 


n,a. 



■JTJNr;W 
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U.S. agricultural exports 

Selected commodities 



Animafs, live, end, poultry 

Meat and preps., e *d. poultry (lb.) 

Dairy product!, exch eggs 

Poultry and poultry producis + . 

Gratni and Preparation* # 

Wheat and wheal flour Ibu.) *.*.*,*.... 

Rice, milled ffe.l 1 

Feed grams I metric ton) _ _ 

Other 

Fruits. nuil t and preparations ,.,,.•,,.... 

Vegetables and preparaiionS , . < . , 

Sugar and preps., Incl, honey (lb.) 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices, sic. (lb.) .,.,♦,,. 
Feeds and fodders , . ♦ 

Protein meal (short ton! .♦,,,♦ . . < ► 

Beverages, axel, distilled alcoholic (gal.) - , 4 . 

Tobacco, or* manufactured (lb.) • . . 

Hides, Skins, and fonkim 

Oilseeds . , . 

Soybeans IbuJ 

Wool, unmanufactured (lb, grease basis) .... 
Cbtion, unmanufactured (running bale! .... 

Fats, oils, and greases lb.) 1 

Vegetable oils v*d waxes {ib.J 

Rubber and allied gurm lib.) . - ► . ♦ 

Other 



Total 





October 


-March 






March 






1975/76 


1976/77 
units 


1975/76 1976/77 
$Thou. 


1^76 h 
Thou. 


1977 
units 


1976 


1977 


Thou. 


S Thou. 


_ 




67,524 


49,116 


_ 


_ ' 


18,083 


6,430 


390.173 


464,809 


289,693 


298,133 


86.143 


77,970 


65,505 


54,071 


— 


- 


41.226 


70,352 


— 


— 


8,523 


14.992 


- 


- 


103.599 


139,778 


— 


— 


20.828 


20,767 


— 


— 


5,986.248 


4.857,928 


— 


— 


849,495 


786.129 


586.246 


392,930 


2,533.256 


1.403,574 


78,930 


59,214 


334.554 


203,533 


1,865,613 


2-296,329 


283,775 


312,057 


298,664 


471,611 


40,161 


61,717 


25,377 


27,220 


3.052.259 


3,017,010 


3.847 


4,521 


46l,t50 


504,377 


- 


— 


116358 


125.287 


— 


— 


13 F 630 


16,502 


- 


- 


455,855 


501 ,935 


— 


— 


73.394 


82,800 


— 


— 


291.349 


387,798 


_ 


— 


58,859 


54.465 


263.658 


266.455 


48.393 


33,590 


34 r 924 


40.236 


7,792 


5,900 


48,827 


44,982 


47.191 


59,077 


7,604 


8.224 


7.686 


1 1 ,825 


— 


— 


560,377 


821,193 


— 


— 


105,082 


196.347 


2.597 


2,756 


390,802 


514,806 


512 


652 


76,216 


136,387 


3,074 


5,51 8 


6,439 


10.631 


557 


1,119 


1,035 


2,079 


387,943 


369,796 


599,716 


613.531 


47 r 462 


56,161 


72 747 


93,121 


— 


— 


306.509 


452,438 


_ 


_ 


72,925 


94,058 


— 


— 


1,916,384 


2,672,864 


— 


— 


280,202 


474,083 


330,090 


353,379 


1,770,520 


2,495,066 


52,297 


58,365 


267.772 


455,135 


4 784 


3,054 


10,468 


10,244 


1,130 


425 


3.075 


1,375 


1.463 


2,367 


371.812 


806,969 


397 


553 


105,351 


190,193 


1,065,072 


1,481,076 


193,047 


260.856 


166,065 


237.965 


32.213 


44,970 


998,822 


1 .332,836 


264,977 


348.057 


204.038 


379,162 


50,664 


99,088 


20.554 


21,585 


10.617 


11,702 


4,400 


3,981 


2,160 


2.263 


— 


— 


227,798 


292,565 


- 


- 


37,696 


58,115 


_ 


_ 


11,799,222 


12,698,757 


_ 


1 


1,873,315 


2,293,071 



U.S, agricLilturaWx ports by region^ 



October- March 

Region 1 

1975/76 1976/77 1976 

SMM. 

Western Europe : 3.981 5,085 628 

Enlarged European Community 3,174 4,137 492 

Other Western Europe 808 948 136 

Eastern Europe and USSR * 1,535 1,041 208 

USSR ,. 1,173 664 151 

Eastern Europe 362 377 57 

Asia 3.698 4.140 639 

West Asia 394 514 59 

South Asia 636 325 131 

Southeast Asia, ex. Japan and PRC 960 1 J 56 173 

Japan 1.707 2,146 27 7 

Peoples Republic of China 2 O 

Latin America „ 1,142 ,874 182 

Canada, excluding transshipments ; , v . . 687 781 129 

Canadian transshipments , . .^ ^ 212 124 (*) 

Africa » ^ . , , ; , . 484 580 77 

North Africa 308 336 44 

Dther Africa 1 76 244 33 

Oceania Um , , 61 73 9 

Total* 11,799 12,699 1.873 

* Not adjusted for transshipments. * Lew than $500,000. * Total! may not add due to rounding. 



March 



1977 



Change from year-earl ier 



Oct- Mar 
1976777 



Mar 
1977 



Pet, 



891 


+28 


+42 


679 


+30 


+38 


212 


+ 17 


+56 


215 


32 


+3 


158 


-43 


+5 


56 


+4 


-2 


758 


+12 


+19 


92 


+30 


+56 


65 


-49 


50 


227 


+20 


+31 


374 


+26 


+35 





- 


— 


159 


-23 


-1* 


136 


+14 


+5 


i-} 


-42 


— 


121 


+20 


+57 


82 


+9 


+86 


39 


+39 


+18 


13 


+20 


+44 


1,293 


+8 


+22 
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U.S. agricultural imports 

Selected commodities 



Animals live* excl. poultry . . . * 

Meat and prep;., exci. poultry (lb.) 

Beef and veal lib) 

Pork lib.) 

Dairy product*, exd. eggs ........... 

Poultry and poultry products 

Grains and Preparation* . . . . , 

Wheat and flour (bu.) 

Rice (lb.) 

Feed grains ImetrlC ton) 

Other 

Fruitt, nuts, and preparations 

Bananas llbJ 

Vegetables and preparation* 

Sugar and prepv, incL honey 

Sugar, cane or beel Ishorl ton) 

Coffee, lea, cocoa, spices, etc. (tb.) .... 

Coffee, green (lb.) 

Cocoa bean* lib.) 

Feeds and fodder* * 

Protein meal (short tan) 

Beverages, e*ci. distilled alcoholic Jgal.) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured lib.) ....... 

Hides, skins, and furs kin* 

Oilseeds 

Soybean! fib.) 

Wool, unmanufactured lib. grease basis) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (running bale) 

Fati, oils, and greases lib,) 

Vegetable oils and waxes (lb.) -..*-... 

Rubber and allied gums lib.) 

Other 



Total 





October- March 






Man 


:h 




1975/76 


1976/77 


1975/76 1976/77 
$Thou> 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1977 


Thou. 


units 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


_ 


^_ 


116,830 


139.091 


_ 


^ 


14,032 


14,815 


879.618 


823.477 


673,619 


631,634 


172,510 


142,813 


127,445 


114,066 


679,870 


045,889 


388,440 


393,759 


139,496 


108.615 


81 ,625 


69 p 036 


1 72,400 


154,413 


264,399 


217,896 


28,012 


29,682 


41,918 


41,441 


^ 


— 


141 r 341 


161,744 


— 


— 


21 ,053 


21,906 


— 


— 


15,915 


30,383 


— 


— 


2,307 


6,216 


— 


— 


87,078 


76,881 


— 


— 


13,018 


13,476 


23 


18 


130 


190 


2 


2 


12 


7 


2,301 


2,087 


570 


400 


1,522 


642 


291 


116 


152 


90 


26,297 


13,610 


16 


20 


3,056 


3 J 89 


_ 


_ 


60,081 


62,681 


— 


— 


9,659 


10,164 


_ 


_ 


319,943 


404,689 


— 


— 


65,507 


79,424 


2,138,047 


2,281,276 


122,167 


152,677 


435,968 


423,278 


25,783 


28,914 


— 


— 


226,932 


275/409 


— 


— 


52,609 


64 r 909 


— 


_ 


661.776 


497,932 


— 


— 


98319 


73,204 


1 r 777 


2,215 


563,178 


408,499 


258 


333 


75,938 


55,01 7 


2,104,433 


2,001 ,842 


1 ,445,793 


2,754320 


443,546 


373,917 


329,184 


634/463 


1,374.275 


1,330,669 


957,031 


2,068,641 


305,701 


243,279 


234.325 


478,513 


340,735 


240318 


199,478 


217,917 


64,414 


42390 


38334 


44,163 


— 


— 


27.009 


37,207 


— 


— 


4,782 


6,353 


18 


13 


2,275 


1,607 


4 


2 


521 


208 


;35,9B0 


67,326 


200,855 


243,683 


1 1 ,035 


11,057 


37,155 


38315 


161,121 


147,835 


129,957 


152,541 


28,241 


23,063 


23,981 


24,054 


_ 


_ 


102,177 


97,609 


— 


— 


24,088 


27,060 


— 


— 


299.976 


319,881 


— 


— 


39,933 


52,418 


7 


116 


3 


10 





1 





1 


42,934 


36,205 


40,752 


41,931 


7,830 


6,310 


7,439 


7,806 


62 


53 


14,652 


11.542 


39 


6 


10,907 


455 


13/158 


11,273 


3.261 


2,247 


2,553 


2,108 


549 


493 


1,481,434 


1 ,254,505 


267,420 


270,236 


175,470 


176,188 


32,600 


42,894 


863,704 


852,086 


227,643 


305.444 


162,858 


184,976 


45,495 


67,270 


- 


- 


54,739 


9,098 


- 


— 


9,529 


10,601 


_ 


_ 


4,948,190 


6,445,506 


— 


— 


960,232 


1,300.398 



Trade balance 

October- March March 

Items " 

1975/76 1976/77 1976 1977 

SMiL 

Agricultural exports 1 11,800 12,699 1373 2,293 

Nortagriculturai exports 1 44.049 47.284 7,950 8,752 

Total exports 1 55349 59,983 . 9323 1 1 .045 

Agricultural imports* 4,949 6,445 960 1 300 

Nonagriculturai imports 4 48,098 61,632 9,330 12,357 

Total imports 4 53,047 68,077 10,290 13,657 

Agricukural trade balance 6351 6.254 913 993 

Nonagriculturai trade balance -4 P 049 -14,348 -1,380 -3,605 

Total trade balance 2302 3,094 467 -2,612 

' Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments, (F, A. S. value). 3 Domestic and foreign exports excluding Department of Oefense shipment*. (F.A.S, 
value). * Imports for consumption (customs value). * General imports, (customs va rue) , 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 
Commodity 1971/72 



1972/73 



1973/74 



1974/75 



1975/76 1 



1976/77 1 



1977/78* 











Mil. units 








Wheat: 
















Area (hectare) ...... .». ■ . , 


2123 


210,8 


216,5 


220.5 


226.2 


231.8 


2280 


Production (metric Ton} - 


348.2 


343.3 


371.6 


356.4 


350.1 


412.9 


397.0 


Export! (metric ion) ...... 


55.6 


703 


72.6 


68.0 


72.7 


66.2 


68.2 


Consumption (metric ton) 


341.4 


361.2 


363.5 


362.7 


349.6 


372.0 


386.4 


Endtng Itockl (metric ton) 4 


788 


61.0 


69.1 


62.8 


63.3 


104.3 


114,9 


Coarse grains: 
















Area (hectare) 


340.9 


3380 


351.3 


349.2 


354.B 


358.8 


362.1 


Production 1 metric ton) . , . 


621 .9 


602.7 


660.9 


6204 


634,3 


690.1 


691.7 


Exports (metric ton) 


55,5 


69.0 


80.9 


69.5 


89.0 


83.4 


74.7 


Consumption (metficton) 1 


608.6 


620.5 


665.3 


624.2 


634.9 


673.9 


666.6 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 


78,4 


60.6 


562 


52.4 


513 


673 


93.0 


Rice, milled basts: 
















Area {hectare) 


131.6 


1309 


135.1 


137,2 


142.4 


140.9 


_ 


Production (metric ton) . .. 


212.0 


204.7 


219,0 


223.0 


237.9 


232.3 


_ 


Exports (metric ton) 


si 


8.1 


7.7 


7.6 


7,9 


8.1 


_ 


Consumption (metric ton) 3 


2143 


209.7 


216.7 


223.5 


2325 


233.9 


— 


Ending flock* (metric ton)* 


153 


10,2 


12.5 


11.9 


17,3 


153 


- 


Total grains: 
















Area (hectare) ,- 


635.3 


6783 


702.6 


707.0 


723,4 


731.5 


_ 


Production (metric ton) . . * 


1,182.0 


1,150.1 


1,251.5 


1,199.8 


1 ,222.4 


1,335.2 


— 


Exports (metric ton) 


119.2 


148.0 


161.2 


1451 


169.6 


157.6 


_ 


Consumption (meiric ton) 3 


1,164.6 


1,191.5 


1,245,5 


1,210.5 


1,216,9 


1,279.8 


_ 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 


173.1 


131,8 


137 7 


127.0 


132.5 


187,8 


- 


Oilseeds and meals: 5 * 
















Production (metric ton) 


55.9 


57.6 


68.3 


63.2 


71.9 


66,6 


_ 


Trade (memc tonl 


25£ 


25.6 


27.3 


27.1 


32.4 


32.3 


- 


Vegetable fats and oiisi* 
















Production (metric ton) 


27,8 


273 


30.7 


30.2 


32.8 


31.9 


_ 


Trade (metric ton) 


9.1 


9.3 


9.5 


9.9 


11,5 


12,0 


"- 


Cotton: 
















Area (hectare) . * . . . . 


33.2 


33.6 
63.0 


32.8 

63.2 


33,4 
64.3 


30j0 
54.3 


31.2 

57.5 




Production Ibale) . * 


59.8 





Export! (bale) 


18.6 


21.0 


19,6 


1 7.4 


1SJ3 


18.0 


_ 


Consumption (bale) 


58.3 


60.0 


62,0 


5S.6 


62.3 


61.1 


_ 


Ending stocks (bale) 


21.1 


23.7 


25.1 


30.2 


22,4 


18,7 


— 



Estimate. Forecast. 3 Where stock data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 4 Stocks data are based on differing marketing vears 
and do not represent levels at a giwen date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. * Soybean meal 
equivalent, 'Calendar year data. 1 972 data corresponds with 1971/72, 1973 data with 1972/73, etc.. 



Production of livestock and products in major producing countries 1 



Commodity 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 1 



1977 3 



Beef and veal 

Production (mil.m.t.) 33.6 34,0 34.5 37.0 39.2 41.0 39,0 

Pork 

Production (mi*. m ,t.) 26.5 26.6 26.5 28.4 26.7 26,5 29.0 

Lamb* mutton and goat 

Production (mil. m .t.) _. , ... ^ . 43 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.6 4.6 4.4 

Poultry meat 

Production (mil. m.t, \ . , :J . . . f 4 ) ( 4 ) 14.1 1.4.7 14.8 15.8 16.5 

Dairy 
Production 

Milk (mil, m,t.) „ 359,7 367.2 374.3 380.5 382.2 387.0 396.4 

Butter (thou. m.t.) 5,027 5,360 5.531 5,494 5,572 5,925 5 r 893 

Cheese (thou. m.T.I 6.031 6,465 6,710 7,159 7,209 7,552 7,763 

Nonfat *y milk (thou, m.t.) 2,988 3,429 3,424 3,544 3.927 3,947 3,934 

Eggs 
Production (bit. eggs) ( 4 ) (*) ( *) 299.2 303.9 303.5 310.9 

1 Data are for major producing countries rather than worldwide totals. Number of countries included varies among commodities, includes 51 countries for livestock, 
37 countries for dairy, ertd 38 countries for Poultry and eggs, Data are for calendar years, * Preliminary. 3 Forecast. 4 Comparable data not available. 
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